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COLOR IS the last 



reason to buy it 

and the FIRST 



THING PEOPLE SEE. 






Buy it because it's a 
p I easure to use . 
Buy it because 
it does what 
it's supposed to do. 
Superbly . 

Buy it because 
last. And if visitors 
your kitchen leap to 
conclusion that they are 
a serious cook's workpl 
because their eye was drawn 
a beautiful paint job, we 

so be it. 






Want to tal k more? 

1-800-541-6390 or http://www.KitchenAid.com 

• Reg. trademark/TM trademark of KitchenAId, U.S.A. ©1998 KitchenAid 



KitchenAid 

For the way it's made! 



Buffalo-thc taste of beef with half 
the fat of skinless chicken. 



From The Taunton Press 



NEW HARVEST 
COOKBOOKS 



"ONION 

HA R \ h> I LOOK BOO I 




The Onion Harvest Cookbook 

by Barbara Ciletti 

SOFTCOVER, COLOR, 176 PAGES, 
ISBN: 1-56158-245-X, PROD # 070370, $19.95 




The Potato Harvest Cookbook 

by Ashley Miller 

SOFTCOVER, COLOR, 176 PAGES, 
ISBN: 1-56158-246-8, PROD # 070369, $19.95 

To order, call 
1-800-888-8286, 
or order on our web site at 
www.tauntonplus.com 
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The Taunton Press 

Taunton Direct, Inc., 63 S. Main St. 
P.O. Box 5507, Newtown, CT 06470-5507 



Buffalo, The Healthy Red Meal " ll has 
the laste ami texture of beet, but is 
actually lower than beef in fat, choles- 
terol and calories. Imagine eating thick, 
succulent steaks or juicy burgers thai 
are actually good for you. Buffalo is m 
easy and versatile as beef to prepare 
which means that all your favorite 
dishes can be Low fat and delicious. 
Arrowhead Buffalo Ranch specializes 
lit the finest USDA-in spec led meat 
available. Our stock is completely free 
of growth hormones, steroids or stimu- 
lants of any kind and has been raised 
on native grains and gras^o ^g ^ 



Source: USDA Handbook 8-5: 8-13: 8-17 

Call 1-888-765-7979, Dept. BP01001 to 
get our free catalog or visit us at 
www.arrowheadbuffalo.com 




^^^^^^ 




ChefsChoice 

Electric Food Slicer 




Elegant, Easy Entertaining! 

Professional-quality food slicing at home. Perfect for the creative gourmet! 
Versatile stainless blade slices meat, cheese, bread, vegetables and fruit quickly 
and easily. Precise thickness control, rugged metal construction, powerful motor. 

For stores near you, call: 

(800)342-3255 



EdgeCraft 

World Leader in Cutting Edge Technology 



©EdgeCraft Corporation 1995, 825 Southwood Road, Avondale, PA 19311 (610) 268-0500 
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24 Savor garden-fresh vegetables in a slow-baked gratin. 
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ARTICLES 



24 Summer Vegetable Gratins with 
Intense Flavor 

by Susie Middleton 

Concentrate the flavor of fresh garden vegetables by 
layering them with herbs and cheese and baking them 
until melting and delicious. 

30 Perfectly Grilled Steaks 

by Steve Johnson 

Learn how the right cut and a smartly built fire can 
blaze the way to juicy beef with just a hint of smoke. 

35 Vibrant Thai Salads 

by Su-Mei Yu 

Use traditional Thai flavor- layering principles for 
perfectly balanced, intensely flavored salads. 

40 A Cook's Guide to Fresh Herbs 

by Aliza Green 

Learn how to store, handle, and use fragrant herbs to 
enhance the flavor of any dish. 



visit our web site: www.finecooking.com 



46 Paella — Rice at Its Best 

by Norberto Jorge 

Authentic arroz en paella calls for the right pan and 
a thin blanket of rice. 

52 Chill, Don't Bake, for Creamy 
Icebox Cakes 

by Heather Ho 

A stint in the refrigerator sets the cake's filling and 
transforms cookies into cakelike layers. 

55 Rolling Pin Roundup 

by Maggie Glezer 

The basic two work well for most tasks, but for specialty 
baking, look for a customized tool 

58 How to Improve Your Cooking 

by Joanne McAllister Smart 

For passionate cooks, the learning never stops. Here's 
a wealth of mini lessons from the country's top experts. 

62 For a Flavor Kick, Rub in the Spices 

by Molly Stevens 

Simple spice rubs add complex layers of flavor to meat, 
chicken, seafood, even vegetables. 

67 Master Class: Perfect Fruit Tarts 

by Francois Payard with Joanne Chang 

A well-browned crust, a light and satiny pastry cream, 
and the ripest fruit — artfully arranged — are the keys. 

SEE OUR COMPANION VIDEO ON OUR WEB SITE 

http://www.finecooking.com 
On the cover: Fresh Fruit Tart, p. 67. 

Cover photo, Ben Fink. These pages: top left series, 
Mark Ferri; center, Scott Phillips; bottom left, 



Amy Albert; below, Scott Phillips 



52 Create creamy, 
multi-layered 
icebox cakes. 




Contributors 




Molly Stevens 

("Spice Rubs," p. 62), 
a contributing editor to 
Fine Cooking, travels 
far and wide to teach, 
eat, and gather ideas. 
Molly earned a Grand 
Diplome from La Varenne 
cooking school in Paris, 
staying on in France 
to work as a chef and 
caterer. Back on these 
shores, Molly worked 



at the French Culinary 
Institute in New York and 
at the New England 
Culinary Institute as a 
chef-instructor. She now 
often returns to Europe to 
orchestrate cooking 
classes for La Varenne's 
founder, Anne Willan. 
Back home in Vermont, 
she's working on a book 
on the cooking of New 
England. 




Susie Middleton ("Summer Vegetable 
Gratins," p. 24) is a blue-ribbon graduate 
of Peter Kump's New York Cooking School. 
After several years working as a chef for a 
gourmet market in Newport, Rhode Island, 
and writing food articles for the Providence 
Journal, Susie joined the staff of Fine 
Cooking as an associate editor in 1 996. 

Steve Johnson 

has often fantasized 
about opening what 
he calls a "house of 
beef," a small, singu- 
lar restaurant where 
he could indulge his 
passion for steaks 
seven nights a week, but for the moment, his 
article ("Perfectly Grilled Steaks," p. 30) will 
have to suffice. A French major who got 
turned on to cooking while living in Mont- 
pelier, France, in the late 1 970s, Steve was 
a sous-chef at Hamersley's Bistro in Boston 
before becoming the chef and co-owner of 
the very popular Blue Room in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Su-Mei Yu ("Thai 
Salads," p. 35) is the 
owner of Saffron res- 
taurant in San Diego, 
California. Born to 
Chinese parents who 
emigrated to Thailand 
before she was born, 
Su-Mei is passionate about recreating the 
aromas and flavors she remembers from 
growing up in Bangkok. She's at work on a 




book on traditional Thai cooking, due out 
from William Morrow next summer. Su-Mei 
lives in La Jolla, California. 

Aliza Green ("Guide to Fresh Herbs," 
p. 40) has spent most of her life cooking, 
travelling, and reading and writing about 
food. At 27, Aliza became a four-star chef 
at Ristorante DiLullo in Philadelphia, where 
she spent six years perfecting its Northern 
Italian menu, studying Italian, and frequently 
travelling to Italy in search of authenticity. In 
1 988, she founded her own food consulting 
company. Aliza's cookbook and guide to 
legumes is scheduled to be published by 
Running Press next spring. 

Norberto Jorge's 

first cooking teachers 
were his mother and 
grandmother, who 
instilled in him a 
respect and love for 
the traditional food 
of his native Levante, 
the southeast coastal region where Spain's 
fantastic rice dishes originate ("Paella," 
p. 46). In the last 25 years, Norberto has 
opened and owned numerous restaurants 
in Spain and in Norway (his wife is Norwe- 
gian), among them the highly regarded 
Casa Benigna in Madrid. 

A graduate of Boston University and the 
Culinary Institute of America, Heather 
Ho ("Icebox Cakes," p. 52) has worked as 
a pastry cook at many great restaurants, 
including Bouley and Gramercy Tavern in 




New York City. Before following her heart to 
San Francisco, she opened two New York 
restaurants as pastry chef: The Screening 
Room, for which she created her lemon- 
caramel icebox cake, and Clementine, 
where that same cake was among the 
pastries that garnered much praise. She's 
now creating delicious desserts for Boule- 
vard restaurant in San Francisco. 

Maggie Glezer ("Rolling Pins," p. 55), 
who writes about baking in Atlanta, owns 
several rolling pins but keeps her great- 
grandmother Kate's tapered French pin 
especially close at hand. Maggie has 
just written a book about artisan bread- 
baking in America, due out soon from 
Artisan Books. 

For the past four years, Joanne 
McAllister Smart has been helping 
people become better cooks as part of 
the editing team at Fine Cooking. She 
collected the most important advice she's 
heard and presented it in "How to Improve 
Your Cooking" (p. 58). 

Francois Payard 

("Perfect Fruit Tarts," 
p. 67) is a third- 
generation pastry 

rchef who developed 
his passion for pas- 
try in his family's 
shop on the Riviera, 
Au Nid des Friandises. He traded the south 
of France for Paris, to work in some of the 
city's finest restaurants, including La Tour 
d'Argent and Lucas Carton. In 1 990, he 
moved to New York, earning accolades at 
Le Bernadin and Restaurant Daniel. In 
1 997, Francois opened his own place on 
New York's Upper East Side, Payard 
Patisserie & Bistro. Joanne Chang left 
a career in management consulting to follow 
her passion for pastry. After four years in 
some of Boston's best restaurants, includ- 
ing Rialto, she moved to New York, where 
she practiced her French pastry by working 
for Francois Payard. She has recently 
returned to Boston, where she's the pastry 
chef at Mistral. She plans to open her own 
shop soon, specializing in artisan breads, 
elegant cakes, pastries, and cookies. 
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HANDMADE GOURMET SEAFOOD 
& OTHER FINE FOOD PRODUCTS 
Gourmet crab cakes, crab imperial, crab 
quiche, crab soup, and other handmade 
seafood products. Perfect for corporate gifts 
and holiday gift giving. Chesapeake Bay 
Gourmet, 3916 North Point Rd., Baltimore 
MD 21222. Major Credit Cards accepted. 
1-800-432-2722 
WWW .CBGOURMET.COM 



READER SERVICE NO. 23 



Kelly & Sons 

Gourmet Braided 

Shallots 

3 lb. Braid 
$9-95 

5 lb. Braid 
$14.95 

plus S&H 

To order and for a free brochure call 

1-800-496-3363 
Kelly & Sons 

R.R. #8 Box 3610, State Road 176, Oswego, NY 13126 





The recipe for 

I PERFWWCRUST 
ALLS FOR STONE. 




Introducing New Hearth's BreadStone Oven 



Long, long ago, our 
ancestors baked in 
stone ovens. But, as 
kitchens moved indoors, 
'traditional methods were 
left outside. Now they're back. New 
Hearth's BreadStone Oven is a heavy- 
duty stainless steel exterior with a 
ceramic stone-lined interior. Just turn it 
on, allow it to heat, shut it off and bake 
and marvel. Out of that stone interior 
will come everything from 
wonderful crispy crust 
pizza to delicious 
casseroles. Not to 
mention a variety of 

breads wrapped in a chewy golden crust 
-succulent sourdoughs, Riscan loaves, 
and savory whole-grains with a shelf life 
of two weeks or more. The BreadStone 
Oven. Countertop or built-in, it's a sim- 
ple, beautiful concept. It 
makes the kind of bread most 
American tables (and taste 
buds) have never seen. 





N IE W H I: A R T H 

BreadStone Oven" 

WWW.BREADST0NE.COM 
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1-800-785-7835 



READER SERVICE NO. 25 




Jan tfii itlxtmiL proprietor of Sazerae in 
Seattle, HA. ami Cakthonla in Ca/isfoga. CA. 

I leather Strain, proprietor of The Xa si trifle 
B(tkin<r Company in \asltrille. 77Y. 



erfection 



Comfortable. Stylish. 
Cftefwetir. Pants, jackets, 
9 aprons, hats, and 
more. In lots of 
appetizing sty les and 
patterns. Including exclnsire 
designs by Nicole Miller 

Call 1-S00-568-2433or 
risit u w u \ chef wear, com fo / 
a free 1999 catalog. 



Chefwear 




THE LOOK THAT COOKS 
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Letters 



Here's the place to share 
your thoughts on our 
recent articles or your food 
and cooking philosophies. 
Send your comments to 
Letters, Fine Cooking, 
PO Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506, or by 
e-mail to fc@taunton.com. 




The ice cream's so good, 
I don't mind the noise 

After reading Sarah Jay's ar- 
ticle on ice cream machines 
in Fine Cooking #31 (p. 50) , I 
had to write. 

I own an electric White 
Mountain ice-cream ma- 
chine, which Sarah calls "loud 
and somewhat messy" in her 
article. To limit mess, I set the 
wooden bucket in a large plas- 
tic tub on the floor to catch 
the run-off as the ice melts. 

When the ice cream is 
done, I remove the metal can- 
ister containing the 
ice cream and I leave 
the wooden bucket, 
with the ice, in the 
plastic tub until the 
ice melts. Then I 
scoop out the rock 
salt and set it in an 
open container to 
finish drying before 
putting a lid on it to 
save it for the next 
time. To rinse the 
wooden tub of salt 
particles (which can 
shorten its life), I 
rinse it out with a 
garden hose or the 
bathroom tub faucet. 
As for the noise, 
once the machine's 
turned on, my work 
is done, and I go in another 
room to relax and listen for the 
sound that says it's done. And 
as for the ice cream it makes, 
I've never been disappointed. 

— Renee Tate, 
via e-mail 

Sear-roasting to 
the rescue 

Bravo to Isabelle Alexandre! 
Her sear-roasting technique 
(Fine Cooking #31, p. 28) 
looked so appealing that my 
husband and I tried it with a 
strip steak, and the result was 



so good that we made the 
chicken and salmon as well. 
Outstanding! All three are 
now in our culinary repertoire. 

And since the inside of the 
food turns out so juicy, I de- 
cided to try the technique on 
ground beef which, in this 
time of E. coli fears, we are 
cautioned to cook well-done, 
causing us to stop preparing it 
altogether. But rather than 
drying out, the lean (15% fat) 
ground round cooked to deli- 
cious perfection in three min- 
utes stovetop and three more 
in the superhot oven. An old 
favorite is back on our list 
again, thanks to Fine Cooking. 

— Anne Lindsay, 
Chesterland, OH 

What's "ethnic" for some 
is simply unavailable 
for others 

You asked for readers' com- 
ments on ethnic cuisine (Fine 
Cooking #3 1 , p. 8) ; here are a 
few of mine: I believe "ethnic 
cuisine" is a relative term. Soy 
sauce in Bloomington, Indi- 
ana, is ethnic. Italian groceries 
do not exist. Italian sausage 
cannot be found, although I 
know of one small grocery that 
carries Middle Eastern foods 
and some European and Asian 
ingredients. Broccoli raab is 
unheard of, even though it has 
been featured in cooking mag- 
azines and cookbooks for sev- 
eral years. Arugula is sold in 
our only chain supermarket 
in tiny plastic envelopes as 
an herb for $2 for about five 
small leaves. Lemongrass? 
Huh? I'm skeptical of mail- 
order because of high shipping 
costs, and as I have limited 
room, I don't want to have to 
buy large quantities to make it 
worthwhile. 

Over the years, I've looked 
at many cookbooks but have 
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Fine Cooking 

The Taunton Press, 63 S. Main St., P.O. Box 5506, 
Newtown, CT 06470-5506 (203) 426-81 71 
www.finecooking.com 

Editorial: 

To contribute an article, give a tip, or ask a 
question, contact Fine Cooking at the 
address above or: 

Call: (800) 283-7252, ext. 454 

Fax: (203) 426-3434 

E-mail: fc@taunton.com 

Customer Service: 

For subscription inquiries, you can: 
•Visit our subscriber service section at: 

www.finecooking.com 
•E-mail us: fcservice@taunton.com 
•Call our customer support center: 

To report an address change, inquire 
about an order, or solve a problem, call: 

(800) 477-8727 
To subscribe, purchase back issues, 
books or videos, or give a gift, call: 
(800) 888-8286 

Advertising: 

To find out about advertising: 
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Retail: 

If you'd like to carry Fine Cooking i n your 
store, call the Taunton Trade Company at: 
(800) 283-7252, ext. 265 

Mailing List: 

Occasionally we make our subscribers' 
names and addresses available to responsible 
companies whose products or services we 
feel may be of some interest to you. Most of 
our subscribers find this to be a helpful way 
to learn about useful resources and services. 
If you don't want us to share your name with 
other companies, please contact our 
Customer Service Department at: 
(800) 477-8727 

The Taunton Guarantee: 

If at anytime you're not completely satisfied 
with Fine Cooking, you can cancel your 
subscription and receive a full and immediate 
refund of the entire subscription price. No 
questions asked. 

Copyright 1999 by The Taunton Press, Inc. No 
reproduction without permission of The Taunton Press, Inc. 




Source 



Cookwd 
Cutlery 



Boards 
Utensils 



Resources 



Having the right Tools makes any 
task Easier and more Enjoyable. 
Nowhere is this more Important 
than in the Kitchen. 

CookSource.com brings you the very 
best Tools at Prices that won't 
Scorch Roux. 

Not many Department Store brands 
- just superior Quality and 
incredible Value. 



Join our 
Frequent Fryer Club™ 
and Save Dough 



Visit us today at 



www.cooksource.com 



The Direct Source for Cook's Tools 
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Great Gifts 
from Chef Paul 
Prudhomme 

FREE Catalog 

(Includes Recipes) 



■ Fifteen (15) Magic 
Seasoning Blends® 

■ Magic Pepper Sauce® 

& Pure Ground Chiles (7) 

■ Autographed Cookbooks 
& Giftpacks 

■ Seasoned & Smoked 
Meats (Andouille & Tasso) 

■ Sweet Potato Pecan Pie 



1.800.457.2857 

Corporate Discounts Available 

Fax: 504.731.3576 • E-Mail: info@chefpaul.com 
Web Site: www.chefpaul.com (catalog & recipes on-line) 
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Letters 



had to pick and choose care- 
fully because ingredients are 
just not available. 

So many cookbook authors 
and food writers don't seem to 
realize that what's available on 
the East and West coasts is 
just not available between the 
Hudson River and the Sierra 
Nevadas. Thanks for listening. 

— Esther Whitby, via e-mail 

More thoughts on ethnic 
cuisines 

I want to support Laura Casa's 
request for additional recipes 
from Afghanistan. I dug out 
my copy of Fine Cooking #6 in 
December and prepared the 
eggplant with garlic yogurt as 
part of our Christmas dinner. I 
am not particularly interested 
in recipes from cookbooks, 
which can be purchased, but 
would very much appreciate 
your regularly featuring rec- 
ipes that can't be found in 
books, especially emphasizing 
countries such as Afghani- 
stan, for which there are not 
currently any English cook- 
books in print. If you aren't 
planning another issue featur- 
ing Afghan food, perhaps you 
could assist your readers by in- 
cluding a place for people to 
provide recipes from Afghan- 
istan on your web site. 

— Carollee Peterson, 
via e-mail 

Editors' reply: Afghan cook- 
ing isn't on the slate for the 



next year, at least, but anyone 
who has any Afghan recipes 
to exchange (we've had a 
specific request for Aushak) 
should go onto our Cooks 
Talk forum, where readers 
can discuss cooking and food 
topics and exchange recipes. 
To get to Cooks Talk, just 
go to our web site, www. 
finecooking.com, and click 
on Discussion. 

They're mad at us in 
Louisiana 

How could James Peterson 
(and you) fail to mention the 
Pope and the Holy Trinity of 
Cajun cooking in your article 
on mirepoix ("The First Step to 
Great Flavor," Fine Cooking 
#31, p. 38)? 

— Joel Wiessler, via e-mail 

Editors' reply : In James Peter- 
son's article, we printed a chart 
of "flavor bases." Unfortu- 
nately, we didn't have room to 
include all the flavor bases 
from around the world. We 
confess that we did omit an im- 
portant American regional fla- 
voring: the onions, celery, and 
green pepper used in Cajun 
cooking, fondly referred to as 
"the Holy Trinity." Cajuns are 
crazy for garlic, too, which they 
sometimes call "the Pope." 

For crunchy pickles, don't 
forget the grape leaves 

In Fine Cooking #31, there's 
a Q&A on preserving the 



crunch in pickles (p. 11). One 
thing that Linda Ziedrich for- 
got to mention is to add fresh 
grape leaves to the jar. Alice 
Waters, in her book Chez 
Panisse Vegetables, states that 
fresh grape leaves contain 
alum, which helps to make 
the pickles crisp (p. 129). 
Thought this information 
might help. Thanks for a 
great magazine. 

— Ray Morin, Boston, MA 



Fine Cooking event sold out 

We're both pleased and sorry 
to say that our California Ex- 
perience food and wine event 
has sold out. The event, 
which will be held October 
21-24, 1999, combines arti- 
san food tours with garden 
visits, wine tastings, and two 
specially designed classes at 
CIAGreystone. We'll include 
a full report on the event in 
an upcoming issue. 



Getting the most from Fine Cooking's recipes 

When you cook from a Fine Cooking recipe, we want you to get 
as good a result as we did in our test kitchen, so we recommend 
that you follow the guidelines below in addition to the recipe 
instructions. 

Before you start to cook, read the recipe completely. Gather 
the ingredients and prepare them as directed in the recipe list 
before proceeding to the method. Give your oven plenty of time 
to heat to the temperature in the recipe; use an oven thermometer 
to check. 

Always start checking for doneness a few minutes before 
the suggested time in the recipe. For meat and poultry, use an 
instant-read thermometer. 

In baking recipes especially, the amounts of some ingredients 
(flour, butter, nuts, etc.) are listed by weight (pounds, ounces) 
and by volume (cups, tablespoons). Professional bakers measure 
by weight for consistent results, but we list volume measures too 
because not many home cooks have scales (although we highly 
recommend them— see Fine Cooking #1 3, p. 68, and #1 7, p. 62). 

To measure flour by volume, stirthe flour and then lightly spoon 
it into a dry measure and level it with a knife; don't shake or tap the 
cup. Measure liquids in glass or plastic liquid measuring cups. 

Unless otherwise noted, assume that 

♦ Butter is unsalted. 

♦ Eggs are large (about 2 ounces each). 

♦ Flour is all-purpose (don't sift unless directed to). 

♦ Sugar is granulated. 

♦ Garlic, onions, and fresh ginger are peeled. 

♦ Fresh herbs, greens, and lettuces are washed and dried. 
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KITCHEN ASSISTANT KA-1000 

I brother 




"LIFE IN THE KITCHEN JUST GOT A LITTLE 
EASIER." Electronically organize all your 
recipes, do meal plans, nutritional analyses, 
and more... Print out recipes and shopping lists 
at the touch of a button with the built-in 
printer! A GREAT GIFT! $289.00 
StJk A_ 

^fc^W^fc Products Center 

ViWMC7AmExA>ucovcr 1-800-633-0633 

www.globalproducts.com 



READER SERVICE NO. 50 



RIEDEL 
WINEGLASSES 

THE FINEST GLASS ON THE PLANET. 
Wine Stuff. ..call us for the lowest prices 
on the planet and immediate availability. 
Visa, M/C. Visit our web site at 
www.wineglasses.com. Phone 1-888- 
winestuff Fax 51 6-234-5583 




Wine 
» Stuff 



READER SERVICE NO. 2 




DIVINE DELIGHTS®: America's premier petits 
fours bakery. Our complimentary color catalog 
features palate pampering confections, prize- 
winning chocolates, scrumptious gift baskets, 
handpainted china and tea time treats. Divine 
Delights, 24 Digital Dr. #1 0, Novato, CA 94949. 
1-800-4-HEAVEN 



READER SERVICE NO. 65 



Celebrate Italian Cooking! 

Daniel Rosati's 

unique, full participation, culinary 
travel programs integrate the popular 
Italian villa holiday with a 
cooking school vacation. 

For information on our 1999 programs call: 

(973) 566-9727 




READER SERVICE NO. 47 



Introducing 
the best 
engineered 
ana most 
comfo table 
chef pants k . ss 
you'll ever 
get into. 



utility 
back 
pocket 



Available ii* 
14 colors 
& patterns. 



CMt 




ContacL Chef Revival for the 
representative nearest you. 
Telephone:800. 352. 2433 
Fax: 973.916.6680 or log 
n viva Lon to: www.chefrevival.com 




VThe Ultimate 
Waistband. 
3" triple-rein- 
forced, heavy 
duty elastic 
waistband w/ 
drawstring 
insures firm, 
non-slip 
support. 

V Unique, over- 
sized, 3-sided 
easy access 
pockets, with 
bartac reinforc- 
ing at stress 
points. 

Full cut style 
for "E-ZI" fit 
& total comfort 
throughout 
your shift. 

Double stitched 
hems for a 
> long lasting 
fresh look. 
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READER SERVICE NO. 30 
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Q&A 



Have a question of general 
interest about cooking? 
Write to Q&A, Fine Cooking, 
PO Box 5506, Newtown, 
CT 06470-5506, and we'll 
find a cooking professional 
with the answer. 



Where to hang a pot rack 

What's the best location and 
height for installing a pot rack? 
— Dick Carpenter, via e-mail 

Jan Weimer replies: A hang- 
ing pot rack — whether a 
simple metal wall bar or an 
elaborate one that hangs from 
the ceiling like a chandelier — 
is a practical way of relieving 
cabinet congestion, using 
otherwise wasted space, and 
housing cooking tools within 
reach of where they'll be used. 




If you're hanging pots, 
pans, and stovetop cooking 
utensils, choose a location 
that's near your range, though 
preferably not directly above 
the cooktop because the hang- 
ing items would get greasy. If 
you plan to hang items like 
colanders, bowls, strainers, 
whisks, and graters, the rack 
could be useful over a prep 
area. In both cases, it should 
be mounted away from busy 
thoroughfares so no one 
bumps a head. 

The best height for the rack 
depends on your height. It 
should be low enough so you 
can easily move a pan on or off 
by merely extending an arm 
but high enough so the rack 
and pans aren't an obstruc- 



tion. When determining this 
ideal height, consider the sizes 
of the objects you plan to hang. 

If you're installing the rack 
yourself, be sure the fasteners 
are strong enough to support 
the weight of the rack and its 
contents and long enough to 
sufficiently penetrate the 
framing, whether wall studs 
or ceiling joists. The toughest 
and most important part is 
finding the framing behind 
the plaster or drywall. If 
you're worried about the 
weight ofall those heavy pots, 
or if you're more comfort- 
able handling an elec- 
tric mixer than an 
electric drill, ask a pro- 
fessional for help. 
Jan Weimer, a kitchen consultant 
in Los Angeles, wrote Kitchen 
Redos, Revamps, Remodels & 
Replacements without Mur- 
der, Suicide, or Divorce 
(William Morrow). 

Pointers for high- 
altitude baking 

Now that I live at 6,000 feet 
above sea level, my doughs 
tend to rise too high and my 
cakes undercook inside. Any 
suggestions? 

— Katy Reardon, via e-mail 

Letty Flatt replies: Baked 
goods turn out differently at 
high altitudes because of the 
lower atmospheric pressure. 
With less air pressure, bread 
doughs and cake batters rise 
too much or too quickly and 
their cell structures stretch or 
break, creating a coarse tex- 
ture, or causing the bread or 
cake to fall. Also, liquids evap- 
orate faster at higher altitudes 
due to the lower boiling 
temperature of water. Rapid 
evaporation makes other in- 
gredients, such as sugar and 
fat, more concentrated than 



they are at sea level. This can 
also damage the cell structure, 
causing doughs to collapse, 
among other problems. 

A lot of high-altitude cook- 
ing involves trial and error, 
with the baker having to make 
adjustments based on experi- 
ence and the recipe's ingredi- 
ents (recipes may need ad- 
justment starting at 3,000 feet 
above sea level). I can't tell 
you exactly how to adapt every 
recipe, but here are some start- 
ing points. 

♦ For yeast breads, the rising 
dough will double sooner, and 
oven spring, which is the im- 
mediate rising of the dough in 
the hot oven, will be more pro- 
nounced. To allow for extra 
oven spring, put the shaped, 
risen loaves in the oven just 
before they double in size. You 
can also try to compensate for 
the faster rise by reducing the 
yeast by about 20 percent. 

♦ For cakes and quick 
breads, decrease the sugar by 
one to two tablespoons per 
cup of sugar (to recalibrate the 
sugar concentration) . Under- 
cooked batters may be the re- 
sult of the concentrated sugar 
insulating the egg protein, 
thereby raising the tempera- 
ture at which the eggs (and 
consequently the batter) can 
set. Reducing the sugar will 
minimize its insulating effect, 
whereas raising the oven tem- 
perature would likely just 
scorch the edges. If the recipe 
includes egg whites, whip 
them until they form soft 
peaks that just fold over — 
don't whip until stiff. This 
leaves enough elasticity in the 
whites for air bubbles to ex- 
pand without bursting. 

You can also try reducing 
the baking powder or baking 
soda by 15% to as much as 
60%, depending on your alti- 
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tude. When the leavening 
ratios are correct, the dough or 
batter will rise to perfect 
height, and not collapse, by 
the time the oven heat sets the 
expanding gas cells. 
As executive pastry chef at Deer 
Valley Resort in Park City, Utah, 
Letty Flatt bakes daily above 
7,000 feet. Her forthcoming 
book, Chocolate Snowball & 
Other Fabulous Pastries from 
Deer Valley's Bakery (Falcon), 
includes a chapter on the science 
of high- altitude baking. 

Vinegar that has a mother 

An herbal vinegar that I 
brought back from France now 
has a brownish layer at the 
top. Has it developed a mother, 
and is the vinegar still safe? 
— Leif Ostberg, via e-mail 



Michele Anna Jordan re 
plies: I can t be certain with- 
out seeing it, but it sounds 
like your vinegar has 
conjured up a mother, a 
gelatinous mat of ace- 
tobacter and cellulose. 
Acetobacter is the bac- 
teria responsible for 
digesting alcohol and 
producing acetic acid, 
which gives vinegar its 
sour taste. Generally, 
only unpasteurized vin- 
egars form mothers, but 
I have seen commer- 
cially pasteurized ones \J| 
do so. Red vinegars pro- 
duce deep, wine-colored 
mothers, while white vinegars 
make grayish ones; herbs or 
spices will also affect the color. 
Acetobacters need oxygen to 





survive, so if the mother 
has sunk to the bottom of 
the jar, it's dead and 
will eventually im- 
part a decaying flavor 
to the vinegar. 

As long as the vin- 
egar's acidity is 5% or 
higher (check the 
label), no harmful 
bacteria can grow. So 
if the vinegar smells 
all right and still 
tastes good after re- 
moving the mother, 
it's fine to use. 

It's possible to 
save the mother and 
use it to start another batchof 
vinegar, but I don't advise it. 
You have more control if you 
use a good-quality unpasteur- 
ized vinegar, rather than a 



mother, as the source of aceto- 
bacter for homemade vinegar. 
And though I've heard many 
stories saying otherwise, I've 
never been able to document 
the belief that the mother of 
one great vinegar will give rise 
to another one. 

To remove the mother, 
strain the vinegar through a 
paper coffee filter (don't use a 
metal sieve or you might end 
up with more unpleasant fla- 
vors) and store the vinegar in a 
clean container. It keeps best 
in a cool cupboard. Even so, if 
you keep the vinegar for too 
much longer, another mother 
may begin to form, so if you 
like the vinegar, use it quickly. 
Michele Anna Jordan wrote The 
Good Cook's Book of Oil & 
Vinegar (Addison-Wesley).+ 






2372 Arthur Avenue • Bronx, NY 10458 

1-800-850-7055 

VISIT OUR WEBSITE AT www.teitelbros.com 



r FRBH 

CARffRS 

1 8 Month Professional 
Culinary Program 

1 Accredited by A.C.F.E.I. 

• VA Approved 

• Housing & Job Assistance 

' Financial Aid for those who qualify 




1-800-447-8324 

107 Sixth Street Fulton Building 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15222 
(412) 391-4197 

Accredited by A.C.F.E.I. and A.C.I.C.S. 
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Tasted & Tested 



New KitchenAid pans 
are strong, svelte 
performers 



"Thrilling" isn't a word 
I'd normally use to 
describe pots and 
pans, but after cooking 
with KitchenAid's new 
line of cookware, the 
term does come to mind, 
had a feeling I'd like this 
cookware as soon as I grabbed 
the saucepan's smooth, broad 
handle and felt the pot's impres- 
sive weight. 

The handles, sleekly curved 
and snugly riveted, are cast stain- 
less steel, which means they'll 
stay relatively cool while the pan 
gets quite hot. 

I put a saucepan and a saute 
pan through their paces and found 
that they're not only comfortable to 
work with, they're also responsive. 
Perfectly seared shrimp, smooth 
reduction sauces, puffy frittatas, 
and slow-braised vegetables are a 
cinch to make in these heavy-duty, 
ovenproof pans that quickly re- 
spond to the heat source. Cleanup 
is easy, too — even cooked-on oat- 
meal comes off easily. 





This new cook- 
ware comes in two i 
lines: The five-ply | 
stainless-steel-clad . * 
line has three lay- 
ers of permanently 
bonded aluminum sand- 
wiched between stainless 
steel, with the aluminum core ex- 
tending across the bottom and up 
the sides for the best possible 
heat distribution. The high-density 
hard-anodized line boasts an outer 
layer of hard-anodized aluminum, 
which is dark gray and shiny 
(rather than the traditional matte 
you've seen on other anodized 
pans). The anodized pan's high- 
gloss nonporous exterior is easy to 
keep clean and just about impos- 
sible to scratch. And the cookware 
comes with heavy, snug-fitting, 
stainless lids. 

Both lines are available in indi- 
vidual pieces ($85 to $270) and 
as seven- and nine-piece sets 
($400 to $650). 
These are built to be 
the last parts you'll ever buy, 
For retail information, call 888/ 
801-1707. 

—Amy Albert, 
associate editor, Fine Cooking 





The "chipper" is an easier 

J -_ way to chop chocolate 
^^^^ As a professional pastry chef j 
I'll do anything to make the 
I chore of chopping chocolate 
easier. Sometimes I hold a 
wrapped slab of chocolate 
above my head and send it crashing 
to the floor to shatter it into tiny pieces 
(I'm sure to shout out, "Dropping chocolate!" 
first) . But now I've got a tool that lets me reduce large 
chocolate slabs into small, manageable pieces without 
all that racket. This "chocolate chipper" resembles a 
multi-pronged ice pick, and it cuts through big chunks of 
chocolate with minimum muscle. Just poke the chipper 
into a block of chocolate, grab the handle with both 
hands, and press down, using your body weight. The 
prongs effortlessly pierce the chocolate and reduce it 
to easy-to-use pieces. The chocolate chipper, made of 
nickel-plated steel with a wooden handle, is available 
f rom La Cuisine for $18. Call 800/5 21-1176. 

— ]oanne Chang, pastry chef, Mistral, Boston 




Get grilling 

with Weber's 
new cookbook 

With newsletters, videos, and 
a web site (weberbbq. com), 
Weber Grill has always given 
cooks helpful ways to get grilling. 
Now the company has produced Weber's Art of the 
Grill, a cookbook with recipes from chef Jamie 
Purviance. I like the colorful format, easy-to-read recipes, 
and Tim Turner's beautiful photos, and I can't wait to 
try recipes like Hoisin-Glazed Baby Back Ribs and 
Rosemary & Garlic Veal Chops. I only wish there were 
more of the helpful tips and techniques that Weber 
is known for. There's a handy grilling guide with recom- 
mended cooking times, but not enough discussion of 
the subtleties of direct and indirect cooking. 

But this is a small complaint. Sophisticated grillers 
will be happy to find instructions for grilling everything 
from lobster tail to paella. Casual grillers will find a 
selection of steak and chicken recipes, and everyone 
will like Purviance's simple sauces. The 208-page book 
is $35, available in bookstores or through the pub- 
lisher's web site, chroniclebooks.com. 

— Susie Middleton, associate editor, Fine Cooking 



Cyberkitchen: 
Catalogs online 

Two of our favorite kitchen catalogs are now on the Web. 
Check out www.cookswares.com for more then 25 lines of 
pots and pans — and an incredible selection of utensils, appli- 
ances, bakeware, and knives — at excellent prices. Then take 
a look at www.chefscatalog.com for free shipping and heavy 
discounts on a huge selection of items for the kitchen. 
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Recipe shield 
holds cookbooks 
open, too 

Here's a simple concept that functions in a 
big way: a rectangle of clear, flexible plastic, 
weighed down by marbles, protects cook- 
books from splatters and keeps them open 
at the same time. The shield is 1 1x21 inches, 
and the rows of marbles at either end are 
heavy enough to keep open even the stub- 
bornest cookbooks. The shield rolls up for 
storage. It's made by the Norpro company; 
look for it in kitchen shops for around $1 0. 
We found ours at La Cuisine in Alexandria, 
Virginia (800/521-1 1 76); the Baker's Cata- 
logue (800/827-6836) carries it, too. — S. M. 



Le Creuset's Poterie stoneware 
is microwave- and oven-safe 



If you're a fan of Le Creuset cookware 
but you sometimes wish for bakeware 
that's more versatile, less expensive, 
and a bit lighter than enameled cast 
iron, you'll like the company's new 
stoneware line. The dishes in the 
Poterie collection can go from freezer 
to oven (or microwave) without 
cracking. The stoneware is non- 
porous, so it doesn't absorb moisture 
or odors, and it cooks very evenly. 

Poterie comes in bright colors 
reminiscent of Le Creuset's 
enameled pots (including 
the classic "flame") and * j 
is available in a range of 
sizes. The small, shallow 
3 /4- and 1 H-quart dishes 
are perfect serving sizes 
for one or two; the bigger 



pieces (round, oval, square, and rec- 
tangular) are great for casseroles, 
gratins, baked pastas, baked desserts, 
or any other recipe you like to cook 
and serve in the same dish. Afford- 
ably priced ($16.50 to $49), they're 
available in specialty kitchen stores 
and through the Chef's Catalog 
(800/338-3232). — S.M. 




FOR 
INFORMATION, 
CALL OR WRITE... 

1316 SW 13th Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 97201 
503*223-2245 or 

800-666-0312 

www.westernculinary.com 



WESTERN 
CULINARY 
INSTITUTE 



12 Month Professional 
Culinary Program 

ACFEI Accredited 
Financial Aid ( if qualified) 

Housing Director 
Job Placement Assistance 
VA Approved 
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INSTITUTE 




^CHEESE BO*- 



r 



UAKF GtNtVA 



FINE 
WISCONSIN 
CHEESE 

AND 
SAUSAGE 



GIFT BOXES & BASKETS FOR EVERY OCCASION, 
FINE WINE AND MICRO BREWS,GOURMET FOODS & GIFT ITEMS 

CALL US AT 800-345-6105 
www.cheesebox.com 

For over 5 9 years serving the nation with Fine Cheese and Sausage Gifts. 
Custom personal, corporate our specialty. We ship year ( round anywhere in the USA 

801 S WELLS ST., LAKE GENEVA, WI 53147 
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Secrets To A Memorable Dinner Party! 

Select from our extensive product line of exotic 
meats and high quality specialty foods, including 
buffalo, pheasant, quail, wild mushrooms, truffles, 
saffron and other rare seasonings. 

Let Game Sales be your ticket to quick and easy, 
unforgettable gourmet cuisine! 

Call for a free brochure and price list! 
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GAME SALES f ^TklERNATIONAL, mT^* 



1-800-729-2090 
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Technique Class 

For Gentle Cooking, 
Think Steam 




Steaming keeps flavors pure and nutrients intact. 



Every method of cooking 
directs heat at foods in 
a particular way. Poaching 
uses an abundance of simmer- 
ing liquid, while roasting uses 
the hot air and radiant heat 
of an oven or hearth. Steam- 
ing cooks food with hot vapor; 
the food has no contact with 
the boiling liquid in the bot- 
tom of the steamer pot. The 
liquid, usually water but occa- 
sionally wine or vegetable 
stock, is brought to a rapid 
boil. The food is then sus- 
pended above the liquid, 
which is kept at a lively sim- 
mer, and the pot covered. 

Steaming is especially use- 
ful for cooking vegetables 
because the vegetable's nu- 
trients aren't leached out 
into the surrounding liquid, 
which can happen when vege- 
tables are boiled or poached. 



And because it's so gentle, 
steaming protects fragile 
vegetables, such as tiny new 
potatoes, that might other- 
wise be damaged by the 
movement of the water. For 
the same reason, steaming 
is also an excellent method 
for cooking fish and shellfish; 
it won't cause these fragile 
foods to break apart. 

A technique where little 
can go wrong. About the only 
thing you have to watch for 
when steaming is that the 
liquid in the bottom of the 
steamer doesn't completely 
evaporate and scorch the bot- 
tom of the pan. In most cases, 
you can avoid this simply by 
usingplenty of liquid. 

Types of steamers 

My favorite gadget for steam- 
ing fish and vegetables is a 



couscousiere (designed, as the 
name implies, for steaming 
couscous) . It looks like a large 
double boiler with holes 
punched in the bottom of the 
upper pot. A large one will ac- 
commodate a lot of vege- 
tables and even a whole fish. 
But you don't need to run out 
and buy a couscousiere be- 
cause, even though steaming 
is a simple method, there are 
myriad steamers and steam- 
related gadgets from which 
to choose. 



Aluminum steamer sets 
are long-lasting and versatile. 

These consist of a stockpot to 
hold the water and one or two 
perforated metal steaming tiers 
with handles that sit in the top 
of the pot. Look for a set that 
fits together well with a deep 
lip around the rim so the lid 
fits snugly. The lid should be 
domed so the steam that con- 
denses on its underside slides 
down the curve of the lid 
rather than drips straight down 
onto the food. 



There's just one way to steam but many kinds of steamers 




A metal steamer is roomy and durable. 

Like bamboo steamers (opposite), some 
models come with two stackable trays that 
can accommodate even more volume. 




A folding steamer basket is good for 
small amounts off food. Just unfold the 
steamer inside a pot so the ends of the 
leaves meet the sides of the pot. 




Improvise a steamer. Set opened, emp- 
tied, and cleaned cans in the bottom of 
the pot, add water, set a cake rack on top, 
and the food on the rack. (We've set it on 
the counter so you can see it better.) 
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Collapsible metal stearic 
ers work fine for small 
batches of food. Folding 
steamers, the kind with per- 
forated metal leaves, are 
an inexpensive and compact 
steaming option. These 
steamers work perfectly well 
with leafy vegetables or with 
small amounts of green or root 
vegetables, but they're awk- 
ward to use for seafood be- 
cause the post in the middle 
usually gets in the way (al- 
though some models come 
with a removable center 
post). The basket's short legs 
also mean you can't put much 
water in the pot. 

Bamboo steamers are tra^ 
ditional and attractive. Chi- 
nese steamers, which look 
vaguely like drums, have bam- 
boo slats held in a thick ring 
with a snug-fitting lid. One ad- 
vantage of a bamboo steamer 
is that you can stack one on 
top of the other and steam a 



relatively large amount of 
food. You can also easily steam 
foods with different cooking 
times by simply adding or re- 
moving a layer as the food is 
cooked, placing the foods that 
take longest closest to the 
water. These steamers are also 
attractive enough to bring to 
the table as serving pieces. 

Chinese steamers are de- 
signed to be used in a wok, 
with the wok's sloping sides 
holding the steamer above an 
inch or so of water. But resting 
the steamer over a pot (as 
shown below) works well, and 
you can fill a pot with more 
water than a wok will hold. 

Build your own steamer. 
If you only steam food once in 
a while, or if you don't want 
another gadget cluttering up 
the kitchen, you can impro- 
vise a simple and very efficient 
steamer with a couple of 
small, clean, empty cans (tops 
and bottoms removed), a 



round cake rack or a pie plate, 
and a big pot. A footed, metal 
colander that fits inside a lid- 
ded pot is another option. 

Add flavor as you steam 

One of the biggest advan- 
tages of steaming — that it 
keeps the flavor of the food 
pure — is also its greatest dis- 
advantage. Steamed foods 
can seem bland. But there are 
tricks to making steamed 
food — especially fish, shell- 
fish, and vegetables — more 
flavorful. 

Flavorful aromatics, such 
as ginger, garlic, chiles, scal- 
lion, lemongrass, and herbs, 
can be steamed along with 
fish or vegetables. (Just be 
sure to cook the foods in a 
shallow dish or a pie plate, or 
the flavorings will fall into the 
simmering water below.) 
Marinating the food is an- 
other way to add flavor and 
will give you an instant sauce. 



You can also try flavoring 
the steaming liquid with 
herbs, spices, or vegetables, so 
that the steam subtly scents 
the fish or vegetables; how- 
ever, I find this effect so subtle 
as to be barely perceptible. 

Steam seems gentle, 
but it can hurt 

Because steam treats food so 
gently, it's easy to forget how 
hot it is. When lifting the 
steamer lid, tilt the lid away 
from you so the steam shoots 
out the other side instead of 
up on your hands and face. 
Wait a few seconds for the 
steam to dissipate before 
looking into the pot. And use 
oven mitts or towels when re- 
trieving a hot dish or plate 
from a steamer. 

James Peterson, a contributing 
editor to Fine Cooking, is the 
author of Vegetables (William 
Morrow). ♦ 



Using a bamboo steamer is as easy as boiling water 




Begin by heating some water. You 

want enough so it won't boil away but 
not so much that it takes forever to heat. 
In the foreground, two bamboo tiers await 
stacking. 



Lift the lid away from you — steam can 
burn. It can also overcook food, so check 
for doneness periodically. 



Steaming shrimp helps keep it tender 
and intact. A sprinkling of ginger, garlic, 
scallions, and soy sauce adds flavor. 
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At the Market 



Green Beans and 
Shell Beans Add Snap 
to Summer Meals 




Strike is a particularly tasty 
long, round string bean similar 
to the beans we used to find in 
cans, called Blue Lake. 



Beans — both string and 
shell — give substance 
and texture to summer dishes. 
Blanched string beans tossed 
with sliced onions and toma- 
toes or with pasta and pesto 
make colorful, tasty starters. 
Fresh shell beans make a light, 
satisfying main dish, tossed 
with cherry tomatoes, shallots, 
chopped basil, and a lemon 
vinaigrette, or with parsley, 
garlic, and olive oil, served 
over hot fettuccine. And both 
string and shell beans are es- 
sential for a true Provencal 



soupe au pistou, simmered 
along with other summer 
vegetables and served with a 
spoonful of pesto in each bowl. 

Different varieties from 
the same species 

Both string beans and shell 
beans come from the same 
plant species (Phaseolus vul- 
garis) but from different vari- 
eties within that species. 
String beans are whole, im- 
mature pods, while shell beans 



Purple beans are delicious, 
but their fetching color, which 
makes them easy to spot on 
the vine, turns to dark 
green when cooked. Use 
them the same way you 
would yellow and 
plain green beans 





are among the modern 
varieties of string beans that 
don't have a string. They can 
be served whole or cut up for 
salads and soups. 




Yellow snap beans 

are becoming more 
widely available. They 
should be clear yellow with a 
hint of green at the tips; over- 
ripe ones will have a washed- 
out ivory color. Yellow beans 
are perfect for pickling, as 
they'll retain their hue in vine- 
gar. They're also pretty when 
mixed with plain green beans. 



Romano 
beans and other 
flat, wide string beans 
are especially good in soups, 
where long cooking coaxes 
out their characteristic flavor. 



V 

rth seeking 



Haricots verts 

are tiny, tender 
string beans worth seeking 
out. Small enough to use with- 
out snapping in half, they give 
a sophisticated look to salads 
and pasta, and they're beauti- 
ful on a main-course plate. 




Kentucky Wonder 

s an heirloom variety 
with a rich flavor. Eat it as a 
string bean when very young 
or shelled when mature. 

Heirloom bean varieties 
will reward you with 
superior flavor as well as 
a sense of history. 
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are the seeds inside more ma- 
ture pods. Any string bean 
variety will produce seeds that 
can be shelled, but the pods of 
most shell bean varieties are 
too tough to be eaten. 

You'll find good string beans 
from early summer until f rost. 
The peak season for shell 
beans is midsummer into fall; 
however, fava beans grown 
during late spring and early 
summer have the best flavor. 

String beans— 

with or without strings 

String beans are also known 
as snap beans or green beans, 
even though they can also be 
yellow or purple. 




are a different species 
of shell bean (Viola faba), and 
thus are only distantly related 
to other shell beans. Choose 
pods that are firm and bright 
green and that show distinc- 
tive bumps from the beans 
within. 



String beans are best 
when they feel heavy and 
plump. They should break 
with a good, clean snap when 
bent. Store them in a plastic 
bag in the refrigerator for no 
more than a couple of days. 

To prepare string beans, 
first check for the string. 
Most modern varieties don't 
have much of a string, as it 
has been bred out. To check, 
snap of f the stem end. If you 
find just a small string at- 
tached, don't bother pulling 
it; just go ahead and work in 
bunches, cutting off the tops 
and tails. If the string is long 
and tough, work individually, 
snapping off both ends of 
each bean and pulling the 
string down from top to tail. 
Some cooks like the look of 
the tails left on, but I find that 



they're tough and unpleasant, 
and I prefer to cut or snap off 
both ends. 

To cook string beans, boil 
them in a large pot of salty 
water until crisp-tender. I 
learned that it was best to stop 
the cooking by plunging the 
beans into an ice-water bath, 
but now I prefer to undercook 
them slightly, drain them, lay 
them out on a towel, and re- 
frigerate them. This method 
preserves lots more flavor. If 
you're serving beans hot as a 
side dish, cook them just be- 
fore serving or reheat them in 
butter or garlic and olive oil 
just before serving. 

Fresh shell beans 
are worth seeking out 

If you've only ever eaten dried 
beans, fresh shell beans will be 
a revelation. There are thou- 
sands of varieties, in many 
beautiful colors and patterns, 
that taste creamy and flavor- 
ful when cooked. Look for 





Calypso beans are 

speckled and playful look- 
ing, but their colors fade when 
cooked. For a light, delicious 
bean gratin, moisten cooked, 
seasoned beans with stock, 
top them with breadcrumbs, 
and bake. 



Tongues of Fire 

are part of a larger 
category of red-striped 
shell beans called French 
horticultural beans. Like 
Calypsos, their speckling will 
fade during cooking. Combine 
Tongues of Fire with garlic, 
shallots, tomatoes, and basil 
n a salad or pasta. 




them in farmers' markets and 
specialty stores. 

Shell beans are at their 
best when the pods are full 
and slightly soft, indicating 
the beans inside are mature 
but not dry. Avoid pods that 
are withered or have watery or 
brown spots. Keep shell beans 
at room temperature for a few 
days, or up to a week in the re- 
frigerator in a paper bag to al- 
low for a little air circulation. 

To prepare shell beans, 
break open the pods along 
the natural seams and use your 
thumb to coax out the beans. 

To cook shell beans, sinv 
mer them until tender in un- 
salted water or low-salt stock 
(at this stage, salt can toughen 
beans) with half an onion and 
a small bundle of bay leaves, 
fresh thyme, and parsley stems. 
The exception is fava beans, 
which have a tough outer skin 
that needs to be removed. Be- 
fore simmering, blanch shelled 
favas in boiling water for a 
minute or two, drain, and put 
them into an ice bath so the 
tough skins will slip off easily. 

Once shell beans are sim- 
mered until tender, they're 
ready to be marinated for a 
salad, tossed with pasta, or 
pureed with olive oil for a deli- 
cious spread. 

Alan Tangren, formerly the 
forager for Chez Panisse in 
Berkeley, California, now 
heads the restaurant's pastry 
department. ♦ 



nnellinf are the 

classic Italian shell beans. 
Cooked cannellini are especially 

good for minestrones and 
salads because they hold their 
shape and have a deliciously 
creamy texture. 
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Tips 



Do you have a shortcut for 
a time-consuming cooking 
task, a novel use for an old 
kitchen tool, or an unusual 
way to stay organized in 
the kitchen? Write to Tips, 
Fine Cooking, PO Box 5506, 
Newtown, CT 06470-5506. 
Or send your tip by e-mail 
to fc@taunton.com. We pay 
for tips we publish. 



Use two skewers 
per kebab so the 
food turns rather 
than spins on 



For easy-access flour, 
use a spice jar 

I often need just a spoonful of 
flour for sauces or a sprinkle 
for rolling out pastry. Rather 
than haul out a large bin of 
flour, I now use a smaller con- 
tainer that's got a perfect lid 
for this purpose. The lids o: 
many extra-large or value- 
size spice containers have one 
hole for spooning and an- 
other for sprinkling, and they 
seal shut with snap-top lids. I 
thoroughly wash and dry the 
container, and then I fill it 
with flour. 

— Elizabeth Talbert, 
Fort Wayne, IN 

Use two skewers for 
kebabs 

When preparing kebabs of 
meat, seafood, or vegetables, 
pierce the food with two par- 
allel skewers. This way, the 
food turns in unison when 
you turn the skewers with 
tongs, rather than spinning 
around the axis of a single 
skewer. The food cooks 
evenly and the kebabs are 
easier to manipulate. 

— Brian Patterson, 
Silver Spring, MD 





Fill an empty oversize spice jar 
with flour for when you need 
just a sprinkle for pastry or a 
spoonful for sauces. 

Tenderest green beans 
fall to the bottom 

Rather than pay extra for 
slender, elegant haricots verts, I 
go directly to the green bean 
bin and start digging. The best 
beans are the smallest ones, 
and these young beans in- 
evitably collect at the bottom 
of the bin. It takes a few min- 
utes more to fill my bag, but 
it's certainly worth it. 

— Sumner O'Keefe, 
Deerfield, MA 

Pork bones give tomato 
sauce great flavor 

To give my tomato sauce a full, 
deep flavor, I add pork neck 
bones, which cost about $ 1 .50 
a pound at most supermarkets. 
I brown the bones in a little 
olive oil in the saucepot, and 
then I remove and reserve 
them. Next, I cook onions and 
garlic in the pot, scraping up 
the browned bits. The pork 




bones go back in the pot with 
my tomatoes and other ingre- 
dients. You can take the bones 
out before using the sauce. But 
if I'm serving meatballs and 
sausage with my spaghetti, I'll 
serve the neck bones, too. The 
meat, though scant, cooks up 
tender and delicious. 

— ]oan McAllister, 
Brookfield, Connecticut 

Rolling perfect pie crusts 

As noted in your pie article in 
Fine Cooking #29, rolling out 
pie and tart crusts between two 
sheets of kitchen parchment (I 
use waxed paper) has certain 
advantages. You use less flour, 
which keeps your crust from 
getting tough and keeps your 
counter clean. Measuring is 
also easier — I draw the appro- 
priate size circle or square di- 
rectly on the paper, using the 
pie or tart pan as a guide. 

One more tip is to use the 
paper to help transfer the 
dough to the pan. Simply peel 
off the top sheet of the parch- 
ment or waxed paper, slide 
your hand under the papered 
side, and flip the dough onto 
the pie pan. When the dough 
is properly aligned, peel of f the 
paper. The dough is more co- 
operative if you chill it briefly 
while it's still between the 
sheets of paper. 

— Alice Smart, 
Whispering Pines, NC 

Keep baking powder 
dry and active 

Don't be tempted to dip a wet 
or even slightly moist measur- 
ingspoon into a can of baking 
powder. Moisture, and even 
humidity, will deactivate the 
powder. To test baking pow- 
der's potency , add a teaspoon 
of baking powder to a Vi cup 
of warm water. If the mixture 
fizzes and bubbles, the baking 
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powder is still active. If not, 
it's time to get rid of it. (The 
strength of baking soda, on 
the other hand, can be tested 
by adding it to vinegar; if it 
foams, it's still usable.) 

— Catherine Moulton, 
Dayton, OH 

Roast peppers on 
a chimney starter 

Roasting bell peppers on the 
grill always seemed like a good 
idea but I never found a way 
to fit it into the flow of things. 
Finally I realized that I could 
use the heat coming out the 
top of my chimney starter to 
roast the peppers before I 
started grilling anything else. 

When the coals in the 
chimney starter have burned 
for 10 minutes and flames are 



appearing on the top, I put a 
small grate on top of the 
starter and roast a pepper on 
it. You could also hold the pep- 
per over the flames with tongs 
as you would on a gas burner. 
It's so easy that I almost always 
plan to roast a pepper or two 
when I'm starting up the grill. 
— Carol Hiebert, Downs, IL 



it the chimney 
irter to a 
ond use by 
ing a red 
aver it when 
are hot. 

Soak and freeze 
your bamboo skewers 

To have bamboo skewers al- 
ways ready for grilling, soak 
a bundle of skewers in water 
for 20 minutes, drain them, 
lightly pat them dry, and then 
wrap them in plastic wrap. 
Secure with a rubber band or 
put them in a bag and keep 



them in the freezer. You'll al- 
ways have soaked skewers 
ready for the grill. 

— Dorothy Patton f 
Salt Spring Island, 
British Columbia 

Food processor blade 
stays put while pouring 

How many times have 1 
struggled to pour out the con- 
tents of my food processor 
bowl without letting the 
blade fall out, too? I finally 
discovered the solution in the 
video that came with my 
Cuisinart. Just plug your 
finger into the hole under the 
bowl and the blade will re- 
main secure while you pour or 
scoop out the contents. 

— Sierra Decatur, 
Cheshire, CT ♦ 
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The Black Dog 8 

Martha's Vineyard 
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ur free catalog is full 
of great stuff! Biscotti, 
cookie tins, jams, aprons, 
restaurantware, T-shirts, 
sweatshirts, totes and 
lots of new recipes 
from The Black Dog 
Tavern & Bakery, 
Call or Write: The Black 
Box 22I9FC, Vineyard Haven 
MA 02568 • 800 626- 1 99 1 
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FRANCIS I & 
SAVANNAH 

Brand New Sterling Silver 
by Reed & Barton Silversmiths 
4pc. 5pc. 
FRANCIS I $127 $163 
SAVANNAH $135 $169 
Over 4000 patterns of active 
& discontinued sterling 
patterns, estate or new - 
at very affordable prices. 

730 N. Indian Rocks Rd. 
our 27th Belleair Bluffs. FL 33770 t 
tlAR (800)262-3134 
(727)581-6827 
FAX:(727) 586-0822 
www.silverqueen.com 



FOR FREE 
CATALOG 



WE ALSO 

BUY 
STERLING 




Paella Pans 



1 5" wide, serves up to eight people 
Includes a kilo ofValencian rice & 
2 grams La Mancha Saffron 
Carbon Steel: $39.00 
Black enameled Steel: $45.00 
Stainless Steel: $85.00 
Copper, tin-lined: $60.00 
plus $6,95 packing & shipping 
Available in sizes from 4" to 52" 

The Spanish Table 

Cazuelas, Cataplanas 
Wines S Foods from Spain g Portugal 

1 427 Western Ave, Seattle, WA 98 1 1 
(206) 682-2827 FAX (206) 682-28 1 4 
Email tablespan@aol.com 
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Summer.- 1 

Vegetable Gratins 

with Intense Flavor 

Concentrate the flavor of fresh garden vegetables by 
layering them with herbs and cheese and baking them 
until melting and delicious 



BY SUSIE MIDDLETON 
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Cut the vegetables evenly, on the bias, so your gratin looks good and cooks evenly. 



Let the sliced tomatoes sit for a bit 

and then drain off the juices. 



C 

ummer's here, and like many cooks, I'll soon be 
faced with the what-to-do-with-the-excess- 
garden-vegetables challenge. I can't say that I'm crazy 
about zucchini bread, and I can't keep feeding the 
extra tomatoes to my dog (he gobbles them up like 
candy). Fortunately, I've found a delicious solution 
that uses large amounts of these vegetables: a summer 
vegetable gratin — layers of fresh tomatoes and other 
produce like eggplant, zucchini, or squash, with a bit 
of cheese, a generous amount of fresh herbs, a drizzle 
of olive oil, and a crunchy breadcrumb topping, all 
melted together by slow roasting. 

As the gratin cooks, the vegetables shrink, releas- 
ing their moisture and concentrating their flavor. The 
finished dish is a hearty blend of fl avors that can stand 
on its own as dinner with some crusty bread, or that 
can be the perfect side dish for grilled meats. Leftovers, 
serendipitously, are better than the first day's meal. 

Five steps to perfect summer gratins 

Vegetable gratins aren't hard to make; they just take a 
little prep time and a little layering handiwork to fit 
them in the pan. In fact, the only way you can really 
ruin one of these is by undercooking it. The longer the 
gratin is in the oven, the more its flavors develop. 

First, you need the right dish. I'd like to say that 
this is the excuse you needed to buy a beautiful earth- 
enware tian made in the South of France. (A tian is 
the French name for an ovenproof earthenware dish, 
used to cook all kinds of gratins.) But I won't, because 
these recipes will taste just as good in a 7x1 1-inch 
Pyrex dish. An oval dish looks pretty, but any heavy, 
shallow, 2 -quart, ovenproof dish will work. 

Next, choose the freshest vegetables and herbs. 
In summer, this shouldn't be hard, but I've found that 
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Add full flavor with a first layer of 
caramelized onions. 



when I make gratins with zucchinis and squash from 
the grocery store (cold-stored for who knows how 
long) and with those winter tomatoes harvested mil- 
lions of miles away, even these long-cooked gratins 
suffer in flavor. This doesn't stop me from making 
them in winter, but they taste best in summer. 

To take advantage of the best vegetables and herbs 
you can find, don't feel constrained by the ingredient 
lists in the recipes here. Once you've followed one or 
two of the recipes to learn the method, take a look at 
the chart at right for inspiration to customize your 
own gratin. This is a great way to use all those funny 
round and twisted squash or tiny eggplant from the 
farmers' market, or even freshly harvested baby pota- 
toes. At the start of the summer, you can use the first 
green tomatoes. To complement your produce, make 
sure that your other ingredients, including the olive 
oil and cheese, are of the best quality. Their flavors 
will play a dominant role in the finished dish. 

Sharpen your knife and prep your vegetables. 
Most of these gratins start with a layer of caramel- 
ized onions or leeks, so slice those first and start 
sauteing them slowly while you prepare your other 
ingredients. Partially cook potatoes and eggplant be- 
fore using them in the gratins; otherwise, they never 
seem to get fully cooked in the gratin, probably 
because of their low moisture content. I roast egg- 
plant slices in the oven (see the Eggplant & Tomato 
Gratin recipe at right), and I parboil potatoes. 

Next, slice your zucchini and squash on the bias 
into nice thin ovals (if they're particularly thick, cut 
them in half first), discarding the ends. Try for even 
l^-inch slices. Fatter pieces won't cook as evenly or 
layer as tightly, but at the same time, don't go paper- 



Lay down alternating rows off vegetables, 

sprinkling cheese in between. Occasionally give the 
rows a gentle push to compact them. 




Finish assembling the gratin with a drizzle of olive 
oil and a top coat of Parmesan and fresh thyme. 

thin or the vegetables will melt away. Be sure to toss 
raw zucchini and squash with olive oil (a coating of 
fat helps conduct heat around the vegetables and will 
ensure they get fully cooked). Use a serrated knife to 
cut the tomatoes into slices that are also quite thin, 
but not so thin that they fall apart. Put the tomatoes 
on a shallow plate to let some of their juices drain. 
Trim and mince the herbs and then arrange all the 
prepped ingredients in small bowls and shallow plates 
around your oiled baking dish. 
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With all the prepped vegetables around you, 
begin assembling the gratin. Spread the sauteed 
onions or leeks in one thin layer in the dish. Then, 
starting at one (narrow) end of the dish, arrange a 
row of vegetable slices, slightly overlapping one an- 
other, across the width of the dish. Prop up the row 
at a 60- degree angle to the dish. Sprinkle generously 
with cheese (and anything else the recipe calls for) 
and lay down a row of the next vegetable, over- 
lapping the first by at least two-thirds. As you work 
your way along the dish, push the rows back towards 
the end of the dish where you started. By compact- 
ing the vegetables this way, you should get most of 
what youVe sliced into the pan, but by the very 
nature of this hand-crafting, you'll almost always 
wind up with a few odd leftover slices. Don't forget 
to top the fi nished gratin with a drizzle of olive oil, a 
good covering of breadcrumbs, and extra cheese. 

Cook the gratin until it's well-browned and 
greatly reduced in volume. These gratins usually 
cook perfectly in about an hour and ten minutes in a 
375°F oven. But after testing them in four different 
home kitchens, I have to say that cooking time and 
oven temperature aren't the best way to determine 
doneness: looking at them is. (Every home oven I 
used was either "slow" or "fast" compared to my own 
— who knows which was correctly calibrated. 7 — and 
each gratin cooked in a different amount of time.) 

In any case, it's wise to get into the habit of learn- 
ing how to judge doneness without depending on 
cooking times, and these gratins give you some good 
visual clues. After several minutes in the oven, the 
gratins begin to bubble as the vegetables release their 
moisture. The bubbling becomes quite vigorous and, 



as the vegetable juices reduce, the bubbling lessens. 
When the gratins are close to being done, the 
bubbles are just visible around the edges of the pan. 
(You can also tilt the pan to see how much juice col- 
lects at the end.) The top of the gratin will be well- 
browned, and the mound of vegetables will have 
shrunk and pulled away from the sides of the pan. 

Let the whole dish rest for at least 15 minutes be- 
fore serving. If there are still a lot of juices in the pan, 
you can spoon servings out with a slotted spoon. But 
don't discard the juices. Leave the leftovers in the 
juices overnight; then reheat them the next day. The 
wonderful caramelized flavor from the roasted juices 
will be even better. In fact, you can even fully cook 
these gratins several hours ahead, let them cool, and 
reheat them again before serving. 



Eggplant & Tomato Gratin 

with Mint, Feta & Kalamata Olives 

1 like to leave eggplant unpeeled, as the purple 
skins make for a pretty gratin, but since eggplant 
skin can get a little tough, I've included a suggestion 
on how to partially peel eggplant, culled from 

Ayla Algar's terrific cookbook, Classical Turkish 
Cooking (HarperCollins). For a change of pace, try 
this gratin in four individual dishes, rather than one 
large one. Serves six to eight as a side dish; four 
as a main dish. 

FOR THE EGGPLANT: 

2 lb. eggplant 
2V2 Tbs. olive oil 

V2 tsp. COa rse Salt (Ingredient list continues) 



Customizing your summer vegetable gratin 

Choose your own combination of summer vegetables, herbs, and cheeses to create a layered gratin. 



BOTTOM LAYER 

onions 

(yellow or red, thinly sliced and 
sauteed) 

leeks 

(thinly sliced and 
sauteed) 

fennel 

(thinly sliced and 
sauteed) 

bell peppers and 
onions 

(thinly sliced and 
sauteed) 

garlic 

(minced and added 
to any of the above 
at the end of 
sauteing) 



VEGETABLES 

tomatoes 

(vine-ripened red, yellow, 
orange, or green tomatoes, 
or plum tomatoes) 

zucchini, golden zucchini, 
yellow squash, pattypan squash 

eggplant 

(globe or Japanese, purple or 
white), roasted 

potatoes 

(Red Bliss, f ingerlings, or other 
waxy varieties), parboiled 



CHEESE 

parmigiano reggiano 
feta 

fresh goat cheese 
Gruyere 
mozzarella 
fontina 




x other 

1 




FRESH HERBS 

thyme 
oregano 
rosemary 
basil 



TOPPING 

(a drizzle of olive oil plus...) 

breadcrumbs mixed with olive oil 
or butter 

breadcrumbs mixed with 
parmigiano or other cheese 

breadcrumbs mixed with minced 
garlic, chopped herbs, and olive 
oil or butter 



rosemary 
basil 
mint 
parsley 
savory 

lavender (used in small amounts 
with other herbs) 

sage 
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Bake gratins in individual serving dishes for a change. This eggplant, tomato, mint, and feta 
gratin, with a topping of pine nuts and breadcrumbs, makes a substantial meatless main dish. 



FOR THE ONIONS: 
2 Tbs. olive oil 

2 medium onions (14 oz. total), thinly sliced 
2 cloves garlic, minced 

TO ASSEMBLE THE GRATIN: 

1 1 /4 lb. ripe red tomatoes, cored and cut into VHnch 
slices 

V4 cup plus 1 Tbs. chopped fresh mint 
6 oz. (1 cup) crumbled feta cheese 
Vz cup pitted and quartered kalamata olives 
Coarse salt 

Freshly ground black pepper to taste 
1 Y2 Tbs. olive oil 

Vz cup fresh breadcrumbs mixed thoroughly with 1 tsp. 
olive oil and Vz cup chopped toasted pine nuts 

To cut and cook the eggplant— Trim the ends 
from the eggplant and, using a vegetable peeler, peel 
off 1 /2-inch strips of skin along the length of the egg- 
plant every V2 inch or so. (Or leave the eggplant un- 
peeled, if you like.) Cut the eggplant crosswise into 
%-inch slices and cut the widest slices in half. 

Heat the oven to 450°R Cover two baking sheets 
with parchment. Lightly brush the parchment with olive 
oil. Arrange the eggplant slices in one layer on the 
parchment, brush them with the remaining oil, and 
season with the V2 tsp. salt. Roast until the slices are 
lightly browned and somewhat shrunken, 25 min., 
rotating the pans once after 1 2 min. Let cool. Reduce 
the oven temperature to 375°R 

To cook the onions — In a medium skillet, heat the 
olive oil over medium heat. Add the onions and saute, 
stirring frequently, until limp and golden brown, about 
20 min. Reduce the heat to medium-low if they're 
browning too quickly. Add the garlic and saute until 



soft and fragrant, 1 to 2 min. Spread the onions and 
garlic evenly in the bottom of an oiled 2-qt. shallow 
gratin dish (preferably oval). Let cool. 

To assemble the gratin — Put the tomato slices 
on a shallow plate to drain for a few minutes and then 
discard the collected juices. Sprinkle 1 Tbs. of the 
mint over the onions. Starting at one end of the baking 
dish, lay a row of slightly overlapping tomato slices 
across the width of the dish; sprinkle with some of the 
mint and some of the feta. Next, lay a row of eggplant 
slices against the tomatoes (overlapping the first row 
by two-thirds). Sprinkle again with mint and feta. 
Repeat with alternating rows of tomato and eggplant 
slices, seasoning each as you go, and occasionally 
pushing the rows back. Tuck the quartered kalamata 
olives randomly between tomato and eggplant slices. 

When the gratin is full, sprinkle the vegetables with 
about Vz tsp. salt and any remaining mint and feta. 
Season lightly with pepper, drizzle with the olive oil, 
and cover with the breadcrumb and pine nut mixture. 
Cook until well-browned all over and the juices have 
bubbled for a while and reduced considerably, 65 to 
70 min. Let cool for at least 1 5 min. before serving. 

Zucchini & Summer Squash Gratin 
with Parmesan & Fresh Thyme 

For this gratin, use all the interesting green and yellow 
summer squashes (pattypan, scallop, crookneck, 
butterstick) you find at the farmers' market. Serves 
six to eight as a side dish; four as a main dish. 

FOR THE ONIONS: 
2 Tbs. olive oil 

2 medium onions (14 oz. total), thinly sliced 
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TO ASSEMBLE THE GRATIN: 

1 1 /4 lb. small ripe tomatoes, cored and cut into 1 /4-inch 
slices 

% lb. (about 2 small) zucchini or other green summer 
squash, cut into VHnch slices on the bias 

3 /4 lb. (about 2 small) yellow summer squash or 
golden zucchini, cut into 1 /4-inch slices on the bias 

3 Tbs. olive oil 

V4 cup fresh thyme leaves 

1 tsp. coarse salt 

1 V4 cups freshly grated parmigiano reggiano 
Freshly ground black pepper to taste 

To cook the onions — Follow the directions for 
cooking onions in the Eggplant & Tomato Gratin recipe 
at left. Spread the onions evenly in the bottom of an 
oiled 2-qt. shallow gratin dish (preferably oval). Let cool. 

To assemble the gratin— Heat the oven to 375°F. 
Put the tomato slices on a shallow plate to drain for a 
few minutes and then discard the collected juices. In 
a medium bowl, toss the zucchini and squash slices 
with 1 Vi Tbs. of the olive oil, 2 Tbs. of the thyme, and 
V2 tsp. of the salt. Reserve half of the cheese for the 
top of the gratin. Sprinkle 1 Tbs. of the thyme over the 
onions in the gratin. Starting at one end of the baking 
dish, lay a row of slightly overlapping tomato slices 
across the width of the dish and sprinkle with a little 
of the cheese. Next, lay a row of zucchini, overlapping 
the tomatoes by two-thirds, and sprinkle with cheese. 
Repeat with a row of squash, and then repeat rows, 
sprinkling each with cheese, until the gratin is full. 

Season lightly with pepper and the remaining 
V2 tsp. salt. Drizzle the remaining 1 V2 Tbs. olive oil over 
all. Combine the reserved cheese with the remaining 

1 Tbs. thyme and sprinkle this over the whole gratin. 
Cook until well-browned all over and the juices have 
bubbled for a while and reduced considerably, 65 to 
70 min. Let cool for at least 1 5 min. before serving. 

Red Potato & Tomato Gratin with 
Leeks, Gruyere & Rosemary 

Try this gratin with Yukon Gold potatoes or substitute 
some of the red tomatoes with yellow, orange, or 
even green tomatoes. Serves six to eight as a side 
dish; four as a main dish. 

FOR THE LEEKS: 
1 1 /2Tbs. olive oil 

3 cups sliced leeks (about 3 large, white and pale 
green parts only), washed thoroughly 

FOR THE POTATOES: 

1 1 /4 lb. red potatoes, unpeeled, cut into 1 /4-inch slices 
Vi tsp. coarse salt; more for boiling the potatoes 
IV2 Tbs. olive oil 

2 tsp. chopped fresh rosemary 

TO ASSEMBLE THE GRATIN: 
1 tsp. chopped fresh rosemary 

1 1 /4 lb. ripe tomatoes, cored and cut into 1 /4-inch slices 
1% cups grated Gruyere cheese 
Vi tsp. coarse salt 

Freshly ground black pepper to taste 
IV2 Tbs. olive oil 

% cup fresh breadcrumbs mixed with 2 tsp. olive oil 

To cook the leeks — Heat the olive oil in a medium 
skillet (preferably nonstick) over medium heat. Add 



the leeks and saute, stirring frequently, until limp and 
lightly browned, about 1 5 min. Spread the leeks 
evenly in the bottom of an oiled 2-qt. shallow gratin 
dish (preferably oval). Let cool. 

To cook the potatoes — In a medium saucepan, 
cover the potato slices with well-salted water and bring 
to a boil. Reduce the heat to a gentle boi! and cook for 
5 min. or until the potatoes are just barely tender. Drain 
and rinse under cold water until cool. Pat dry. Toss the 
potatoes with the salt, olive oil, and rosemary. 

To assemble the gratin— Heat the oven to 375°F 
Sprinkle V2 tsp. of the chopped rosemary over the 
leeks. Starting at one end of the baking dish, lay a 
row of slightly overlapping tomato slices across the 
width of the dish. Prop the tomatoes against the dish 
at a 60-degree angle. Cover the row of tomatoes with 
a generous sprinkling of Gruyere. Next, arrange a row 
of potato slices over the tomatoes. Sprinkle again 
with Gruyere. Repeat with alternating rows 
of tomatoes and potatoes, sprinkling each 
with cheese, until the gratin is full. 

Sprinkle about V2 tsp. salt and the 
remaining V2 tsp. rosemary over all and 
season with pepper. Drizzle with the olive 
oil. Mix any remaining Gruyere with the 
breadcrumb mixture and spread this over 
the whole gratin. Cook until the gratin is 
well-browned all over and the juices have 
bubbled for a while and reduced consider- 
ably, 60 to 65 min. Let cool for at least 
1 5 min. before serving. 

Susie Middleton is an associate editor for 
Fine Cooking. ♦ 



Parboil potatoes 
for summer vege- 
table gratins. 

Drain and cool 
gently under cold 
running water. 





A glass baking dish shows off the layers in a rosemary-scented red 
potato and Gruyere gratin that has a bottom layer of caramelized leeks. 
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Who'll get the 
bone? Thick, juicy, 
and tender, grilled 
porterhouse is a 
meat lover's joy. 



Flank steak 
needs an occa- 
sional flip for 
even browning, 

so Steve Johnson 
stays close at 
hand. 




Perfectly 



The right cut and a smartly 
built fire can blaze the way 
to tender, juicy beef with 
just a hint of smoke 



BY STEVE JOHNSON 



Ask any chef what h e likes to e a t o n his night 
off, and I predict that you'll hear the same 
response: a steak. Surprised? You shouldn't be. After 
working with food all week long, restaurant chefs 
like myself crave an easy, delicious dinner that we 
don't have to deconstruct to enjoy. In the summer- 
time especially, there's nothing quite as satisfying 
as a beautiful steak grilled over a hardwood fire. 
The ritual of building the fi re, the aroma of smoke, 
and the mouthwatering flavor of grilled beef all 
contribute to the uncomplicated pleasure of this 
summer tradition. 

If you've ever grilled a steak over a live fire, you 
know what I'm talking about- And if you haven't, 
read on. I'll give you a few simple guidelines — from 
choosing the right cut to setting up the fire — that 
will give you the perfect results you're looking for. 

Rich marbling means succulent steaks 

If you begin with good- quality beef and the right cut, 
your grilled steaks will shine without any elaborate 
flavorings or tenderizers. The USDA's grading sys- 
tem gives you a good way to assess quality: beef that's 
labeled "prime" is superior; "choice" is runner-up. 
"Select" is third — I don't recommend it for a steak. 
The grading designations are largely determined by 
the amount of visible fat that's streaked throughout 
the muscle tissue, called marbling. Beef that's richly 
marbled gets a higher grade; it's more tender, juicy, 
and flavorful because the intramuscular fat melts 
and bastes the flesh during cooking. Also, since fat 
insulates, marbling provides some insurance against 
overcooking. Look for small, evenly distributed 
specks of fat rather than larger and sparser ones. 
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Grilled Steaks 



For this article, I've picked three steaks that I love 
to grill: rib-eye, porterhouse, and flank (which is 
flavorful and quite lean, so you won't see rich mar- 
bling). Consult the chart on p. 33 for specific grilling 
information about each cut. To learn more about 
these beef cuts, see Basics, p. 72. 

Building the fire: forget the pyramid 

After years of professional and backyard grilling, 
I'm still fascinated by the details that go into build- 
ing a successful fire, and I still have to pay attention. 

For flexibility, build a fire that off ers a range of 
temperatures at all times. You need to be able to 
move the food around if there are flare-ups, and you 
need to account for thicker and thinner parts of the 
steaks. At my restaurant's long, galley-like grill, 
we always have one section of coals that are just 
revving up while another section is peaking and yet 
another is fading. You can create the same effect on 
your backyard grill by lighting the fire on one side 
of the grill and letting it "walk" across the coals. 
When the coals on the side that were lit first are 
dying, those on the opposite side — which started 
burning last — will be hottest. This gives you a 
longer window for grilling and more control over 
the heat. For gas grilling, set one burner to high and 



the other to medium, and add some wood chips for 
smoky flavor. 

I use a combination of hardwood logs and lump 
hardwood charcoal (not charcoal briquettes). The 
charcoal provides fast, high heat, and the smoking 
wood burns more slowly and adds aroma and flavor. 
(Look for natural lump charcoal in hardware and 
gourmet stores. To order by mail, see Sources, p. 76). 

Arrange the wood and coals in an even layer, 
and don't touch them once they're lit. Every time 
you mess with the fire, you alter its integrity, dis- 
rupting the flow of oxygen and knocking calories 
out of the system. For this reason, I don't recom- 
mend the traditional method of stacking the coals, 
igniting them, and then spreading them out. This 
pyramid method also hinders you from getting a 
range of temperatures. 

To set up the grill, follow the photos below. The 
coals should cover an area that's at least a few inches 
larger than all the steaks you'll cook at one time. 
The grill grate should sit three to four inches above 
the coals. 

To judge when the fire is ready, look at the coals 
and use the hand test. When the flames subside and 
the charcoal glows red with some ash starting to 
appear, the fire is hot enough for rib- eye and flank 



Set up the grill, light it on one side, and let the fire "walk" 




Set one or two hardwood 
logs (iff using them), in 
the grill, and then pour 
the charcoal on top. Set up 

a chimney starter and light 
the newspaper stuffed in its 
bottom. 



When the coals in 
the chimney are 
covered with ash, 

pour them all out on 
one side of the grill. 



Leave the coals undisturbed as 
the ffire "walks" across the grill, 

giving you areas of greater and 
lesser heat. 



The coals at center — glow- 
ing red, turning gray, but no 
longer flaming — are hot and 

ready for rib-eye or flank. The 
ash-covered coals in back have 
cooled to medium hot and are 
ready for a porterhouse. 
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Flare-ups happen. 

When they do, 
slide the steak to 
another part of 
the grill. 




steak. At that point, you should be able to hold your 
hand a few inches above the grate for one second. 
Shortly thereafter, the embers will be completely 
covered in ash, a sign that they're losing heat. That's 
medium high — perfect for a thick porterhouse. 

It's fi ne to season the meat with herbs or spices up 
to an hour before grilling, but don't salt them until 
the last minute. Salt draws out moisture and will dry 
out the steaks if added too soon. Before putting the 
steaks on the fire, bring them to room temperature 
and rub oil on the grill grate. 

Once the steaks are on, you don't need to hover 
over them like an overprotective mother, but you do 
need to be ready to juggle the position of the steaks 
when necessary. Thinner parts of each cut, such as 
the tenderloin side of a porterhouse or the tapered 
end on flank steak, need to stay over a less intense 
part of the fire so they don't overcook. Also, if there 
are fl are -ups (caused by f at dripping onto hot coals) , 
move the steak to another part of the grill until the 
flames die. Besides being dangerous, flare-ups can 
burn the surface and cause unhealthy compounds 
to form on the steak. Try not to flip the steaks more 
than once (flank is the exception) because that 



erring on the side of undercooking since you can al- 
ways cook the steaks longer, if necessary. The steaks 
will continue to cook a few more degrees once 
they're off the heat. And after grilling a few steaks, 
you'll know what medium rare feels like without 
having to double-check by cutting into the meat. 
One more hint: when drops of red juices appear on 
the surface of a rib-eye or porterhouse steak (but 
not flank steak) , the meat is medium. So if you see 
those juices and you wanted medium rare or rare, 
you've missed your chance. 

Serve steaks plain, or dress them up 

Each of these three cuts of beef is delicious grilled 
and served as is, along with a salad and something 
like baked potatoes or garlic bread. If you'd like to 
enhance the meal, try pairing the steaks with the 
recipe I suggest for each cut: Roquefort butter for 
the rib-eye, peppery harissa for the porterhouse, or 
an Asian spice rub and soy-sesame sauce for the 
flank steak. 




This perfectly 
grilled rib-eye 
has benefitted 
from a few 
minutes 1 rest, 
allowing the juices 
to redistribute and 
the Roquefort 
butter to soften. 



would disrupt the caramelization and the formation 
of a crust. And when you do the flipping, use tongs 
or another implement that won't puncture the meat 
and let the juices escape. 

Over a hot grill, the steaks will cook quickly, 
going from very soft (very rare) to somewhat soft 
with a bit of a spring (medium) to quite firm (well 
done) . Get in the habit of touching the steaks often 
and cutting into them when you think they're done, 



Grilled Rib-Eye... 

One steak is more than 
enough for one hungry person. 
Set the table with sharp steak 
knives. Serves three to four. 

2 Tbs. freshly ground black 

pepper 
1 Tbs. fresh thyme leaves 

1 Tbs. extra-virgin olive oil 

2 boneless rib-eye steaks, 
about 20 oz. each 
OY2 inches thick) 

1 Tbs. coarse salt 
Roquefort Butter (optional; 
see recipe at right) 

In a small bowl or dish, 
combine the black pepper, 
thyme, and olive oil and rub 
equal amounts of the mixture 
on both sides of each steak. 
Set aside and prepare the grill. 

When the fire is hot (you'll 
be able to hold your hand just 
above the grate for 1 second), 
sprinkle both sides of the 
steaks with the salt. Grill the steaks on one side for 
5 to 6 min. If there are flare-ups, move them to an- 
other spot on the grill. Turn the steaks and finish cook- 
ing on the second side for 3 to 4 min. They should be 
rare to medium rare at this point. 

Remove the steaks from the grill and transfer to 
a clean serving platter to rest for 3 or 4 min. so the 
meat relaxes and the juices redistribute. 

If you like, serve with a generous tablespoon of 
Roquefort Butter on each steak, letting the butter 
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A guide to grilling steaks 



CUT Rib-eye 



DESCRIPTION 



GRILL 
TEMPERATURE 



GRILLING TIME 



CARVING 
SUGGESTION 



laced with fat; 
very juicy and 
tender; boneless 

hot 

(hand over grate 
for 1 second) 

for 1 1 /2-inch thick steak, 
5 to 6 min. first side; 
3 to 4 min. second side 



serve whole or cut 
in half 



Porterhouse 

consists of larger, fattier 
sirloin muscle and tenderloin 
muscle, separated by a bone 

medium hot 
(hand over grate 
for 2 seconds) 

for 2-inch thick steak, 8 to 1 min. 
first side 6 to 8 min. second side; 
keep tenderloin section over less 
intense heat 

cut around the bone, slice the 
meat, and reassemble 



Flank 

lean, boneless cut with 
distinctive long fibers running 
end to end 

hot 

(hand over grate 
for 1 second) 

for 1 V2 lb. steak, 8 min. total, 
flipping steak several times for 
even browning; keep tapered 
end over less intense heat 

slice very thinly across the 
grain on a 45-degree angle 



soften slightly on the cooked steak for a minute or 
two. At this point, the steak will have advanced half 
a degree to a perfect medium rare. 

...with Roquefort Butter 

Yields about V/2 cups. 

V2 lb. (2 sticks) unsalted butter, at room 

temperature 
2 shallots, sliced thin (about % cup) 
1 clove garlic, minced 
4 oz. Roquefort cheese, crumbled 
1 tsp. fresh thyme leaves 

1 Tbs. good-quality red-wine vinegar 

Coarse salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste 

Melt 1 Tbs. of the butter in a small skillet over 
medium heat. Add the shallots and garlic and cook 
until the shallots are soft, about 5 min. Set aside to 
cool. Meanwhile, using a mixer or a wooden spoon, 
beat the remaining butter until soft and creamy. 
Scrape the butter off the beaters or spoon. Add the 
cooled shallots and garlic, Roquefort, thyme, and 
vinegar to the butter and mix together with a rubber 
spatula. Season with salt and pepper. Taste again for 
balance, adding a drop more vinegar or a dash more 
salt if necessary. 

This butter mixture, called a compound butter, can 
be stored in a covered plastic container in the refrig- 
erator for up to 3 days. For longer storage, wrap the 
butter in plastic wrap or waxed paper, roll into a log 

2 inches in diameter, and freeze for up to 2 months. 

Grilled Porterhouse... 

Unlike a lot of chefs who fan out the porterhouse after 
carving, I prefer a more organic approach. I cut out 



the bone, slice the sirloin 
and tenderloin, and then re- 
assemble the steak on the 
plate in its original form. If 
there's a tail of meat on the 
porterhouse, fold it to one 
side and secure with a skewer 
before grilling. Serves three 
to four. 

1 Tbs. freshly ground black 
pepper 

2 shallots, sliced (about 
V2 cup) 

1 sprig rosemary, leaves 

stripped from stem 
1 tsp. soy sauce 
1 tsp. balsamic vinegar 
1 Tbs. olive oil 
1 porterhouse steak, about 

32 oz. (2 inches thick) 
1 Tbs. coarse salt 
Ancho Chile Harissa (optional; 

see recipe on p. 34) 

In a bowl, combine the first 
six ingredients and rub both 
sides of the steak with equal 
amounts of the mixture. Set 
aside and prepare the grill. 

When the fire is medium hot 
(you'll be able to hold your 

hand just above the grate for 2 seconds), scrape off 
the shallots and rosemary and drain any liquid. Rub 
both sides of the steak with salt. Grill the steak on 
one side for 8 to 1 min., keeping the smaller tender- 
loin section over a less intense heat. If there are flare 
ups, move the steak to another part of the grill. Turn 




Carve a porterhouse 
and then reassemble 

it so the sirloin (left) 
and tenderloin portions 
are obvious and every- 
one gets a share of 
both. 
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the steak and grill for another 6 to 8 min. It should be 
rare to medium rare at this point. 

Transfer the steak to a clean wooden carving plat- 
ter and let it rest for 3 to 4 min. so the meat relaxes 
and the juices redistribute. Serve it whole or else 
carve it, slice it, and reassemble it, saving the juices. 
Serve with Ancho Chile Harissa, if you like. 

...with Ancho Chile Harissa 

This North African inspired sauce made with anchos 
(dried poblano chiles) is spicy but not fiery — a bold 
complement to the big flavor of porterhouse. Look for 
ancho chiles in Hispanic or specialty food shops or 
see Sources, p. 76. Yields 1 cup. 

5 ancho chiles, seeded and stemmed 
3 cloves garlic, chopped 
1 tsp. ground cumin 

1 tsp. ground coriander 
Vz cup olive oil 

2 tsp. soy sauce 

2 tsp. balsamic vinegar 
2 Tbs. cold water 

Coarse salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste 

Soak the chiles in hot water until soft, about 
1 hour. Drain the chiles and transfer to a food pro- 
cessor; add the remaining ingredients. Puree until 
very smooth. Taste and add more salt and pepper if 
necessary. Store in a container with a thin layer of 
olive oil on top to prevent discoloration. The sauce 
will keep in the refrigerator for 2 weeks. 




Grilled Flank Steak... 

If you don't use the five-spice rub, be sure to season 
the steak generously with salt, pepper, olive oil, 
and perhaps some thyme and rosemary. Serves 
three to four. 

1 flank steak, about 24 oz. 

Five-Spice Rub (optional; see recipe below) 

1 Tbs. vegetable oil 
Coarse salt 

Sesame-Soy Sauce (optional; see recipe below) 

Just before lighting the fire, rub the steak with 
the Five-Spice Rub, if using, about 1 Tbs. per side. 

When the fire is hot (you'll be able to hold your 
hand just above the grate for 1 second), drizzle 
both sides of the flank steak with the vegetable oil 
and sprinkle lightly with salt. Grill the steakfor 8 min., 
flipping it a couple of times during cooking. Be sure 
to keep the thicker part over the hotter area of the 
fire and the thinner, tapered end over the cooler 
area. It should be rare to medium rare at this point. 
Transfer the steak to a clean wooden carving board 
to rest for 2 to 3 min. so the meat relaxes and the 
juices redistribute. To carve, cut very thin slices 
across the grain and on a 45-degree angle. Drizzle 
lightly with the Sesame-Soy Sauce, if you like. 

...with Five-Spice Rub 
& Sesame-Soy Sauce 

Yields about 1 h cup spice rub and about 1 cup 
sauce. 

FOR THE SPICE RUB: 

2 Tbs. ground coriander 
4 tsp. five-spice powder 
% tsp. ground fennel seed 
Viz tsp. ground ginger 
2 1 /»tsp. hot chile powder 

Vi tsp. ground black pepper 
Va tsp. ground cinnamon 
2 Tbs. coarse salt 
1 Tbs. brown sugar 

FOR THE SAUCE: 

Vz cup toasted sesame oil 

1 Tbs. minced fresh ginger 

1 Tbs. minced garlic 
Vz cup orange juice 

Va tsp. five-spice powder 
Va tsp. red chile flakes 
Va tsp. ground fennel seed 

2 Tbs. balsamic vinegar 
2 Tbs. soy sauce 

1 Tbs. sugar 

To make the rub — In a bowl, thoroughly blend 
all the spices with the salt and brown sugar; set 
aside. Store tightly covered in a cool, dry place; 
the mix will last afew months. 

To make the sauce — In a small mixing bowl, 
whisk together all the ingredients. The sauce keeps 
for 3 or 4 days in the refrigerator. 

Steve Johnson is the chef owner of The Blue Room 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts. ♦ 



Fennel seed and 
five-spice powder 
are dominant 
players in both 
rub and sauce 
for grilled 
flank steak. A 
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Vibrant Tl 



Use traditional Thai 
flavor-layering principles 
for perfectly balanced, 
intensely flavored salads 



BY SU-MEI YU 



If you've ever tried to recreate a dish you tasted in a foreign 
country, you probably felt that it just didn't taste as good 
at home as when you were abroad. While it's true that there's 
nothing like being there, in the case of Thai salads, it's en- 
tirely possible to create great, authentic-tasting fare at home, 
without having to cross the world. 

The unusual and exciting nature of Thai food comes from 
a complex interplay of layered flavors. A Thai salad is a great 
example of this flavor layering — one dish can taste sweet, tart, 
and spicy all at once, with chewy, crunchy, and soft textures 
all playing against each other. With a basic understanding of 
these flavor-building principles, you too can recreate authen- 
tic, vibrant Thai food — in this case, a beef salad, a shrimp 
salad, and a rice salad — that will taste as good as or better 
than anything you've ever had in any Thai restaurant (well, 
except mine, I hope) . 

Layer textures and flavors 

All Thai salads begin with a simple dressing upon which you 
can build. From there, you begin adding flavors and adding 
textures. 

Mix a dressing based on a sour^salty'Sweet trio. I start 
with the classic blend of lime, fish sauce, and sugar. I create 
another layer of complexity by adding something spicy, like 
roasted chiles. Next comes a fruity note, maybe tamarind. 
You can get even more complex and layer on an additional 
creamy element, like unsweetened coconut milk. 

For texture, balance the primary salad ingredients with 
supporting ingredients. For the Shrimp & Pomelo Salad 
on p. 38, I started with soft pomelo and chewy shrimp. Then 
I added crispy fried shallots, as well as crunchy toasted 
coconut flakes and crushed peanuts. The idea is to combine 
a variety of contrasting textures, the more contrasts, the 
more layers of complexity. Aim for different textures: soft, 




Use delicious 
substitutions 
for hard-to- 
find Thai 
ingredients 

Iff you can't find 
pomelo, grapefruit 
is a good stand-in. 



Handle pomelo 
just like grape- 
fruit, separating 
it into sections... 



...and peeling off 
the pith. You'll 
notice that a 
pomelo's pulp is 
drier and plumper 
than a grapefruit's. 
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chewy, crisp, crunchy. After that, you can embellish, if you 
like, with garnishes that are herbal and clean-tasting (such 
as fresh mint or basil), smoky (such as fried dried chiles), 
fruity (lime zest, star fruit, or apple), or earthy (cilantro leaves 
and stems) . 

Easy-to-find substitutions give delicious results 

If you live near an Asian grocer, you'll fi nd all the authentic 
ingredients you'll need for these salads. But if not, no 
problem. Other than fish sauce and lemongrass — essentials 
of Thai cooking for which there are no substitutes — it's easy 
to make western substitutions that will give you very success- 
ful and delicious results (see the chart on p. 38) . And fish 
sauce and lemongrass are becoming quite easy to fi nd in 
big supermarkets. 

Work ahead, assemble last-minute 

These recipes do involve a lot of chopping and pounding. 
But trust me — the results are worth it. And you can do most 
of the work ahead. 

Dressings keep for weeks, as long as they're tightly 
covered and stored in the refrigerator. So do all the crispy- 
fried and roasted ingredients, such as shallots, garlic, and 
dried chiles. Cook shrimp and meats a day or two ahead and 
refrigerate them. Slice all fruits and vegetables (except for 
apple and endive, which quickly turn brown) a few hours 
ahead and slip them into a zip-top bag with a moist paper 
towel to keep them fresh. 

Intensely flavored Thai salads taste best with rice 

You'll notice that I've included cooked rice in all these 

recipes. This is because the 
salads are intensely flavored 
and thus always eaten with 
rice. (Thai cooks always serve 
rice with meals, much like 
the way western cooks serve 
bread.) 

And a final note on 
flavors as you build these 
salads: I advise you to taste 
as you go. Thai fish sauce is 
strong and briny, so start 
with a small amount and 
adjust the seasoning as the 
dish develops. As for spice, 
I've given a range in these 
recipes. Again, it's important 
to taste as you go and be 
conservative until you get 
a feel for the recipe. At a 
traditional Thai table, chile 
powder and chile sauce are 
always set on the side with 
other condiments, so that you can season the dish according 
to your taste. 



Assembling the Thai Rice Salad 




Shrimp & Pomelo Salad 
is m tantalizing mix 
of sweet, sour, chewy, 
crispy, and crunchy. 




Start by molding four mounds of rice, using a bowl to get 
a good dome shape. 



> CIP 



Southern Thai Rice Salad 

If you can find salt-packed anchovies for the dressing, use them 
— they'll taste much better than oil-packed. For the chile powder, 
start with % teaspoon and increase the spice according to your 
taste. Serves six. 

FOR THE DRESSING: 

2 or 3 large lemongrass stalks, green parts removed 
iVHnch piece galangal (or 2-inch piece ginger) 

Vz cup dry salted anchovies, rinsed and patted dry 

(or 2 oz. oil-packed anchovies, drained) 
1 V2 cups water 

1 cup palm sugar (or light brown sugar) 

3 or 4 large shallots, peeled and lightly crushed 

3 or 4 kaffir lime leaves, torn (or grated zest of 2 limes) 

FOR THE SALAD: 

4 cups cooked long-grain rice, at room temperature 
1 cup blanched green beans, thinly sliced crosswise 
V2 medium head Belgian endive, thinly sliced 

V2 cup thinly sliced arugula 
1 cup fresh bean sprouts 

1 cup coarsely grated green mango (or 1 Granny Smith 
apple, peeled, sliced in matchsticks, mixed with 1 tsp. 
fresh lemon juice) 
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Presenting the final dish 




Sprinkle with the coconut flakes, lime 
leaves or zest, and orange zest. 



Toss gently and thoroughly 
so all the flavors and textures 
are well blended. 



1 stalk lemongrass (hard outer layers removed), minced 
5 oz. (1 cup) finely chopped hot-smoked fish, such as salmon, 

trout, bluef ish, sturgeon, or tuna 
1 cup toasted fresh coconut flakes (see text and sidebar on 

p. 39, or 1 cup unsweetened coconut flakes, toasted) 
1 Tbs. thinly sliced kaffir lime leaves (or grated zest of 1 lime) 

1 Tbs. grated orange zest 

% to 2 tsp. dried chile powder 

2 limes, cut into wedges; more limes for squeezing 

To make the dressing — Peel away the hard outer stems of 
the lemongrass stalks until you reach the inner white and purple 
section. Halve the stalks lengthwise and then slice them cross- 
wise into 2-inch lengths. Rinse, dry, and then bruise lightly with 
the side of a large knife or cleaver. Peel the galangal or ginger, 
cut it into chunks, and bruise it; set it aside with the lemongrass. 
Bring the anchovies and the water to a boil; cook until the 
anchovies begin to fall apart, about 1 min. (2 min. if using oil- 
packed anchovies). Add the lemongrass, galangal or ginger, 
sugar, shallots, and lime leaves or zest. Boil until the liquid turns 
syrupy and sticky, about 20 min. Remove the pan from the heat; 
set aside to cool for 10 min. Strain the dressing and discard the 
strainer contents. You should have about V2 cup of dressing. 

To assemble the salad — On a large platter, arrange four 
dome-shaped mounds of rice. Between the mounds, arrange the 
green beans, endive, arugula, bean sprouts, and green mango or 



Granny Smith apple. Arrange a couple of small piles of minced 
lemongrass and minced smoked fish in between. Sprinkle with 
the coconut flakes, lime leaves or zest, and orange zest. Put the 
dried chile powder in a tiny sauce bowl at one end of the platter. 
Arrange lime wedges all around. To serve, present the platter and 
then pour the dressing all over the ingredients on the platter. 
Sprinkle with the amount of chile powder you desire, reserving 
some for those who want more. Squeeze the lime wedges over 
all. Toss thoroughly and serve. 

Thai Beef Salad 

You'll need to pound the dressing in a mortar and pestle, but the 
flavors you'll get are worth it. Fish sauce is strong and briny, so 
start with a few drops and season as you go. If you can't find 
clear fish sauce, use half the amount of dark fish sauce and add 
sea salt to taste. Serves six. 

FOR THE DRESSING: 

1 large clove garlic, minced 

1 Vl TbS. mi need Cila ntrO Stems (Ingredient lint continues) 
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Minced lemongrass adds 
fragrance and texture to 

Thai Beef Salad. 



2 tsp. toasted coriander seeds 
1 V2 Tbs. sugar 

1 tsp. salt 

2 Tbs. clear fish sauce (or 

1 Tbs. dark fish sauce and 

sea salt to taste) 
Juice of 1 large lime 
7 or more Thai chiles (or 4 or 

more serrano chiles) 

FOR THE SALAD: 
1 lb. flank steak, trimmed 
% cup pineapple juice 
Vegetable oil 

3 large stalks lemongrass 
(green parts and tough outer 
stalks removed), minced to 
yield V2 cup 

1 Tbs. thinly sliced kaffir lime 
leaves (or grated zest of 
1 lime) 

V2 sweet onion, such as 

Vidalia, very thinly sliced 
V2 small cucumber, peeled, 

seeded, and thinly sliced on the diagonal 

2 cups bite-size pieces romaine lettuce, washed and dried 
1 cup bite-size pieces arugula, washed and dried 

12 small cherry tomatoes, halved 
V4 cup mint leaves 
Va cup cilantro leaves 

6 cups warm cooked jasmine or basmati rice 

To make the dressing — With a mortar and pestle, pound the 
garlic to a paste. Add the cilantro stems and coriander seeds 
and incorporate them into the paste. Add the sugar and salt; 
continue pounding. Mix in the fish sauce and lime juice. Add the 
chiles and pound them lightly until they're crushed but still remain 
whole. Taste the sauce — it should be intense, with salty, sour, 
and peppery tastes predominating and a sweet undertone. 

To grill the steak — Soak the flank steak in the pineapple juice 
for at least 1 hour (but no more than 3 hours) and light a hot grill 
fire. Remove the meat from the juice, reserving the juice for bast- 
ing, and smear the meat with vegetable oil. Grill the steak, over 



Good substitutes for Asian ingredients 

Flavor or texture Asian ingredient Western substitution 



bitter/crunchy 


banana blossom 


Belgian endive 


salty/dry 


bonito flakes 


hot-smoked bluefish, 
trout, or salmon 


herby/leafy 


cilantro 


celery leaves 


tart/crunchy 


green mango 


Granny Smith apple 


fragrant/astringent 


kaffir lime leaf 


grated lime zest 


sweet 


palm sugar 


maple syrup or 
light brown sugar 


tangy/pulpy 


pomelo 


grapefruit 


briny/smooth 


shrimp paste 


dried, salted anchovies 


briny 


fermented or 
dried, salted fish 


hot-smoked salmon, trout, 
or bluefish 


fruity 


tamarind 


cherry juice concentrate, 
or dried apricots, softened 
in hot water, then pureed 



the hottest part of the flame, searing the meat for 5 min. on each 
side and basting occasionally. Remove and set aside to rest until 
cool enough to handle. 

To assemble the salad— Slice the steak across the grain, 
cutting very thin, bite-size slices. Transfer to a bowl and add the 
minced lemongrass, lime leaves or zest, and the dressing, gar- 
nishing with the crushed chiles from the dressing. Mix well and 

set aside for 5 or 1 min. 



to let the flavors marry. In 
another bowl, gently toss 
together the onion, cucum- 
ber, romaine, and arugula. 
Just before serving, add 
the cherry tomato halves, 
mint, and cilantro to the 
vegetables and greens. 
Toss gently. Add the meat 
mixture, toss gently, and 
serve the salad with the 
warm rice. 




Thai Beef Salad is intensely 
flavored and spicy, so serve 
it with rice (the Thai version 
of bread). 



Shrimp & Pomelo 
Salad 



A pomelo looks some- 
what like a grapefruit, 
with plumper, drier pulp inside. If you can find pomelos, choose 
one the way you would a grapefruit: select one that feels 
heavy for its size. Cherry juice concentrate, a good substitute 
for tamarind, is available in most health-food stores. When 
selecting a coconut, shake it to make sure that it's full of juice. 
Serves four. 

FOR THE DRESSING: 

2 or 3 dried red hot chiles, soaked in warm water 
for 15 min. and patted dry 

3 shallots, peeled 

6 cloves garlic, peeled 
Vegetable oil 

2 tsp. bonito flakes (or 1 Tbs. minced hot-smoked fish, 
such as trout or bluefish) 

2 Tbs. palm sugar (or light brown sugar) 
1 Tbs. clear fish sauce 

3 Tbs. thick tamarind juice (or cherry juice concentrate) 
FOR THE SALAD: 

1 whole coconut, prepared according to the directions 

at right, or Va cup unsweetened coconut flakes, toasted 
V4 cup vegetable oil 

2 shallots, thinly sliced 
Pinch salt 

1 pomelo or IV2 large grapefruit (peel and pith removed), 
sectioned 

1 lb. (3 cups) medium shrimp, peeled, deveined, and 
steamed until opaque (3 min.) 

2 Tbs. crushed roasted peanuts 

1 or 2 Thai chiles (or serrano chiles), sliced into threads 

7 kaffir lime leaves, sliced into threads (or grated zest 
of 2 limes) 

6 cups cooked long-grain rice, at room temperature 

To make the dressing — Heat the oven to 350°F. Put the 
dried chiles, shallots, and garlic on separate sheets of foil, 
drizzle each with a little vegetable oil, and wrap each into a 
separate packet. Roast the three packets on a baking sheet 
until the contents of each is soft and golden: the chiles should 
take about 1 5 min., the garlic about 25 min., and the shallots 
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Coconut 101 



about 35 min. When the chiles and shallots are cool 
enough to handle, chop each coarsely. Put them in 
a small food processor or mortar and pestle along 
with the roasted garlic, bonito flakes or smoked fish, 
palm or brown sugar, fish sauce, and tamarind juice 
or cherry juice concentrate. Blend or pound until 
smooth. 

To prepare the coconut — If you're using fresh 
coconut, bake the whole coconut at 375°F for about 
1 5 min. Set it aside to cool. Put the coconut on a 
hard surface; hit it hard with a hammer to split it in 
half, taking care to catch the juice, which you can 
save for drinking. With a sharp, thick knife, carefully 
dislodge the meatfrom the husk; wear a kitchen mitt 
to protect your hands. Peel the hard, dark, outer layer 
off the white meat. Cut the coconut flesh into small 
chunks; pulse in a food processor into small flakes. 
Toast the flakes in a nonstick skillet over medium heat 
until lightly golden, stirring frequently to prevent 
burning; let cool. Set aside Va cup for the recipe and 
store the rest of the coconut flakes in a sealed jar; 
they'll keep for several weeks. 

To prepare the salad — In a small skillet over high 
heat, heat the vegetable oil and add the sliced shal- 
lots and salt, stirring constantly to prevent burning. 
Fry the shallots until crisped and golden, about 
2 min.; drain them on paper towels. Arrange the 
pomelo sections on a serving platter; top with the 
cooked shrimp. Toss gently with the dressing, taking 
care not to bruise the fruit. Garnish with Va cup 
toasted coconut flakes, the roasted peanuts, fried shallots, fresh 
chiles, and lime leaves or zest. Just before serving, mix gently. 
Serve with the rice. 

Su-Mei Yu owns Saffron restaurant in San Diego. Shes 
writing a Thai cookbook to be published by William Morrow 
next summer. ♦ 



Set the baked 
and cooled 
coconut (see the 
text at left) on a 
hard surface and 
hit it hard with 
a hammer. 



Break the coco- 
nut meat into 
manageable 
chunks with your 
hands. 



Dislodge the 
meat from the 
husk carefully with 
a sharp, thick 
knife. Wear a thick 
kitchen mitt to 
protect your hands. 



Peel the hard, 
dark, outer layer 

off the white meat 
with a sharp vege- 
table peeler. Cut 
the meat into 
chunks. 



Pulse the chunks 

of coconut meat 
into small flakes in 
a food processor. 



Catch the juice 

(and save it to 
drink). Su-Mei 
Yu is using a 
traditional Thai 
coconut strainer. 
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I've always been crazy about fresh herbs 
crazy, in fact, that I used to raid the Cloisters gar- 
dens in Manhattan, stealing a sprig of oregano, rose- 
mary, or thyme just to keep myself in supply. 

Today I have no need for tactics like that. I'm 
lucky enough to have my own garden that's full of 
many of my favorites: thyme, savory, 
chives, purple sage, spearmint, lavender, 
and more. And for those herbs that I just 
can't get to thrive in my front yard, I have 
another convenient (and legitimate) 
source: the local supermarket. Nowa- 
days, well- stocked groceries often carry 
herbs like tarragon and marjoram along- 
side favorites like basil and rosemary. 

Such availability is a dream come true 
for me, but I've noticed that many people 
are intimidated by this abundance of 
choice. How many passionate cooks (pro- 
fessionals as well as amateurs) buy fresh 
herbs, use maybe a few sprigs, and then 
proceed to forget about the rest of the 
bunch until they're dried out, limp, or 
spoiled. 7 Many, I know. Why do they let 
these wonderfully fragrant flavorings 
expire in the back of their refrigerators? 
Because they don't know how best to 
store and handle them, and perhaps be- 
cause they're a little afraid of using them. 
What herbs go with what food. 7 How do 
you use them other than as a sprinkle to 
decorate a dish. 7 When and how should 
they be added during cooking. 7 

Once you have the answers to those 
questions, which I'm about to give you, 
you'll find yourself reaching for that 
bundle of herbs more and more often, and 
throwing them out less and less. 

Finding and buying fresh herbs 

Supermarkets package fresh herbs in var- 
ious ways: loose in small plastic 
boxes, fastened in bunches with 
rubber bands, or sometimes still grow- 
ing in a pot. No matter the packaging, 
look for herbs with vibrant color and aroma 
(open up those boxes for a sniff) , and avoid 
those that are limp or yellowing, have black 
spots, or don't smell totally fresh and appe- 
tizing. I like to buy field-grown basil, parsley, 
mint, cilantro, and dill when possible — as 
opposed to greenhouse grown — because they're so 
much more fragrant. You can recognize field-grown 
herbs by their larger, hardier stalks and leaves. Some 
chefs prefer the more tender greenhouse herbs be- 
cause they make a lovely delicate garnish and 
because they're ready to use straight from the bag. 



Basil 



Thai basil 



A Cook s Guide to 

Fresh 
Herbs 



Learn how to store, handle, 
and use fragrant herbs to 
enhance the flavor of any dish 



BY ALIZA GREEN 
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It's worth exploring other sources for herbs, too, 
such as Middle Eastern, Latino, and Asian markets, 
which often carry herbs of higher quality and at 
lower prices than the supermarket. 

Fragile herbs need TLC 

Hardy herbs like rosemary, marjoram, and sage will 
stay green and fragrant for a week or two, as long as 
they're refrigerated and don't get wet. But tender 
herbs, such as basil, dill, cilantro, tarragon, and 




To store herbs, trim their root ends and wrap loosely 
in damp paper towels. Store in an airtight plastic bag 
or container and refrigerate. 



chervil, need special attention so they don't blacken 
or freeze in the refrigerator. 

To keep tender herbs at their best, remove any 
rubber bands or fasteners. Because the roots draw 
the moisture from the leaves, it's important to trim 
off the root ends and the lower parts of the stems to 
prevent the tops from wilting. If the roots are large 
and prominent, you can save them to flavor soups or 
stocks. (Southeast Asian cooks chop up cilantro 
roots along with the leaves, while Jewish cooks like 
to add parsley roots to chicken soup.) 

Wrap the trimmed but unwashed herb bunches 
loosely in damp paper towels and put them in a 
heavy-duty zip-top bag filled with a little air, which 
cushions the herbs. Or even better, seal the towel- 
wrapped herbs neatly in a plastic container without 
crushing them. Store the herbs in the warmest part 
of the refrigerator, which is often the top shelf. 
Check the herbs daily, using those that look the least 
perky and discarding any that have begun to spoil. 

Freezing fresh herbs generally turns them black 
and slimy, but if you protect them with a fat, by mak- 
ing a pesto (without the cheese) or an herb butter, 
for example, they'll be fine. 

Wash herbs only when you're ready to use 
them, because excess moisture shortens their shelf 
life in the refrigerator. If I can get away without 
washing them at all, I do. Greenhouse herbs will 
be cleaner than field-grown and may not need 
washing. But if the herbs look or feel sandy, I wash 



them no matter their origin. To wash herbs, see the 
photo below. 

Chop with a sharp knife or snip with scissors 

A sharp knife is imperative for chopping herbs. A 
dull one will crush and bruise tender leaves, giving 
you blackened rather than green results. I use scissors 
to snip off small amounts of tender herbs, especially 
chives, whose stringy fibers are difficult to cut cleanly 
with a knife. 

The more tender the herb, the closer to cooking 
time you'll need to chop it. If you chop in advance, 
cover the herbs with plastic wrap punctured with a 
few air holes and refrigerate them. You can save left- 
over chopped herbs for a day or so, but sniff them be- 
fore using, especially parsley, cilantro, basil, and dill, 
which are highly perishable when chopped. 

Whether you add the herb whole or chopped, or 
at the start of cooking rather than at the end, de- 
pends on both the herb and the effect you want. 

If you want the herb to contribute a rounded 
background flavor, add a sprig at the beginning of 
cooking. Strong, resinous herbs like marjoram, 




To wash herbs, put them in a large bowl of cool 
water and swish them to release grit. Lift the herbs 
out of the water with your hands, a sieve, or a 
skimmer. If you see a lot of grit on the bottom of the 
bowl, wash the herbs again in a fresh bowl of water. 
Spin them dry in a salad spinner or gently blot them 
dry by rolling them up in a clean towel. 

thyme, and savory do best when allowed to mellow 
during the cooking process. To gently release the fla- 
vor oils of an herb in a slow-cooking sauce, soup, or 
stew, lightly crush the sprig before adding it to the 
liquid. Leaving the leaves on the stem makes it easy 
to remove the whole herb later. 

For a more forthright herb flavor, chop the 
herb and add it near the end of cooking. The pun- 
gent, unmistakable aroma of chopped cilantro seems 
to dissipate quickly, so I stir it in directly after cook- 
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ing, which also helps it to retain its bright green 
color. Sometimes you'll want to emphasize an herb's 
flavor by adding it both before and after cooking. For 
my marinara sauce, I add whole sprigs of basil at the 
start, and then I liven up the basil flavor by adding 
finely shredded leaves just before taking the sauce 
of f the heat. 



Add woody stems 
like rosemary, 
thyme, or sage 
to the grill as a 

fragrant stand-in 
for wood chips. 

Tender stems 
flavor soups and 
stocks. For easy 
removal, tie with 
twine or keep the 
root intact, as with 
the cilantro stems 
on the left. 



Take advantage of the whole herb 

When a recipe calls for only one part of the herb 
plant, I make a point of reserving the remains for 
another use. 

Save tender stems for stocks and woody ones 
for the grill. Add tender herb stems in small quan- 
tities for a mild foundation flavor in chicken stock or 
fish fumet. Don't get carried away, especially with 
herbs that contain a lot of chlorophyll (the green 
coloring) like parsley, cilantro, and dill. 
Woody stems of strong, resinous herbs 
can be used instead of wood chips on 
the grill Try hot-smoking (cooking slowly 
in a covered grill so the smoke penetrates the food) 
a New York sirloin strip steak over thick rosemary 
stems, as I used to in my restaurant days. Stems from 
thyme, sage, marjoram, rosemary, and savory all 
work well. 

Deep-fry herb leaves for an elegant, crunchy 
garnish. Fried flat-leaf or curly parsley is a classic 
partner for f ried fish and seafood. I garnish crab cakes 
served over a fresh tomato sauce with crispy and tasty 




A 



fried lovage leaves. Whole sage 
leaves dipped in a simple Italian 
flour and water batter, called a 
pastella, and then fried in olive oil, 
are a traditional complement to fritto misto 
(batter-fried meat, seafood, and vegetables). 

Search out herb blossoms in season. Especially 
delicious are lavender-blue chive blossoms, petals 
separated and sprinkled on a cold vichyssoise. 
Sweetly perfumed blue -violet sage and borage blos- 
soms make a seasonal salad garnish. Other blossoms, 
like tiny white thyme, lavender-blue summer savory, 
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Basil: 

♦ Make a salsa cruda with 
diced ripe yellow and red 
tomatoes, red onions, fresh or 
smoked mozzarella, shredded 
basil leaves, and fruity olive oil 
to serve over capellini. 

♦ Chop citrus fruits, shallots, 
and basil leaves for a relish to 
serve on grilled fish such as 
tuna and mahi-mahi. 

♦ Make a basil butter and 
smear it under the husk before 
grilling or roasting corn. 

Bay: 

(I prefer Mediterranean over 
California bay; remove bay 
leaves from the dish before 
serving) 

♦ Add bay leaves to slow- 
cooked sauces, stocks, sea- 
food poaching liquid, or cream- 
and cheese-based sauces. 

♦ Thread fresh bay leaves 
(soak them in cold water to 
soften) on beef, chicken, or 
tuna brochettes before grilling. 

♦ Poach pears in red- or white- 
wine syrup flavored with bay 
leaves and a strip of orange 
zest or lemon zest. 

Chervil: 

♦ Try chervil with its relative, 
the carrot, in a cream of 
carrot soup or with sauteed 
carrots and shallots. 

♦ Make a sauce for red snap- 
per with chopped tomatoes, 
shallots, olive oil, and chervil. 

Cilantro: 

♦ Add chopped cilantro to 
tomato-, chile-, and fruit-based 
salsas to accompany grilled 
meats, fish, and poultry. 

♦ Make a curried chicken 
salad with celery, apples, 
and chopped cilantro leaves. 

♦ Stir-fry vegetables and beef 
and make a sauce with soy 
sauce, sesame oil, fresh ginger, 
and chopped cilantro. 

Dill: 

♦ Make a sauce of mustard, oil, 
sugar, salt, dill, and a dash of 



Herb and food pairings: 
some click, some clash 

Herbs are like people: each has its own personality and style. 
Think about that when you're playing matchmaker with herbs 
and food. There's nothing wrong with experimenting to 
discover what these natural marriages are, but since almost 
every traditional cuisine has done the work before you, 
why reinvent the wheel? Before you start experimenting, get 
to know the particular flavor nuances of herbs by first using 
them in time-honored ways. Then be guided by your 
own creativity and taste. Here are a few of my 
favorite herb and food combinations to 
get you started. 



cider vinegar to serve with 
gravlax, cold-smoked salmon, 
or shrimp. 

♦ Add chopped dill to 
mayonnaise-based salads 
like potato salad, egg 
salad, or salade 
russe (cooked vege- 
tables dressed first 
in vinaigrette, 
drained, and tossed 
with dill mayonnaise), 



Rosemary 



Marjoram: 

♦ Toss steamed 
green beans with 
gently heated creme fraiche, 
lemon zest, and marjoram. 

♦ Use marjoram in mustard 
sauces or tomato sauces for 
stewed rabbit dishes or to 
season chicken or pork 
sausages. 

Oregano: 

♦ Cook ground lamb with 
tomato, red wine, and oregano, 
top with a cheese-laced 
creamy custard sauce, and 
then bake for Greek moussaka. 

♦ Make a vinaigrette of olive oil, 
red-wine vinegar, lemon juice, 
and chopped oregano; toss 
with greens, feta, tomato, kala- 
mata olives, and egg wedges 
for a classic Greek salad. 

Parsley: 

♦ Make a chicken salad with 
lemon zest, toasted pine nuts, 
currants, chopped parsley, 
and mayonnaise. 

♦ Make gremolata, a mixture of 




your 



finely chopped 
flat-leaf parsley, 
garlic, lemon zest, 
and orange zest, and 
serve over braised 
veal shanks or clams 
steamed in white wine. 
♦ Make a per si I lade, 
a combination of finely 
chopped parsley and 
garlic, and toss with 
pan-fried potatoes to 
accompany grilled steak. 

Rosemary: 

♦ Brush toasted bread with 
olive oil and finely chopped 
rosemary before topping 
with fresh goat cheese, 
white bean spread, or 
eggplant caponata. 

♦ Rub chopped rosemary 
on aged beef or game birds 
before grilling or roasting. 

♦ Stuff a chicken with a few 
rosemary sprigs, a quartered 
lemon, and a handful of peeled 
garlic cloves, roast, and 
squeeze the lemon over the 
chicken before serving. 

Sage: 

♦ For afettuccine sauce, 
combine and gently heat heavy 
cream, peas, sage, nutmeg, 
grated Parmesan, and thin 
strips of prosciutto. Or add 
sage leaves to a creamy 
bechamel sauce and bake 
with penne and prosciutto. 

♦ Rub a mixture of chopped 
sage leaves, crushed black 



peppercorns, olive oil, and 
sea salt on pork or veal before 
roasting or grilling. 

Spearmint: 

♦ Make a Lebanese toasted 
pita salad with tomatoes, 
cucumber, and chopped mint. 

♦ Add lots of spearmint to tea 
generously sweetened with 
sugar, as the Moroccans do. 

♦ Combine mint with chocolate 
for a cool note in desserts like 
mint chocolate chip ice cream, 
f lourless chocolate cake with 
mint-infused custard sauce 
(crush the mint leaves and 
steep in the hot milk before 
making the custard), or mint- 
frosted brownies. 

Summer savory: 

♦ Make a gratin of flageolet 
beans, sauteed onions or 
shallots, carrots, sprigs of 
summer savory, and chicken 
stock. Top with breadcrumbs 
and more summer savory and 
bake in a slow oven. 

Tarragon: 

♦ Make a julienne of carrot 
salad and dress with tarragon 
leaves, fresh lemon juice, 
Dijon mustard, chopped 
shallots, and a light-tasting 
olive oil. 

♦ Toss tarragon leaves with 
fresh sliced white mushrooms, 
snipped chives, sherry vinegar, 
and a mild oil like canola. 

♦ Flavor hollandaise sauce 
with a reduction of wine vine- 
gar, tarragon, and shallots 
(basically a bearnaise), and 
serve with pan-seared steak. 

Thyme: 

♦ Mash chopped thyme with 
Roquefort cheese and 
chopped walnuts and serve 
with grilled steak. 

♦ Cook sprigs of thyme with 
French green lentils and use 
as a bed for sauteed or 
grilled salmon. 
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and purple rosemary, taste wonderful mixed with 
chives and browned butter and then tossed with 
fresh pasta; sprinkle with grated Parmesan or 
crumbled fresh goat cheese. I don't like basil or mar- 
joram blossoms as they tend to be bitter, and the 



Keeping pesto 
bright and green 

For emerald-green pestos, 
be sure your food proces- 
sor blade is sharp so it 
cuts without crushing the 
ingredients (if not, bring it 
to a knife sharpener). 
Then add the ingredients 
in the proper order: fat 
first, herbs last. I start with 
the oil and then add the 
garlic and pine nuts, 
pureeing them com- 
pletely. Finally, I add the 
greens, processing them 
for as short a time as pos- 
sible so they stay cool 
and maintain their color. 

Try other herbs be- 
sides basil in pesto (an 
Italian word simply mean- 
ing paste). Make a South- 
west pesto with cilantro, 
pumpkin seeds, garlic, 
and aged Monterey Jack 
or Asiago cheese and a 
little fresh green chile. In 
cold weather, I make a 
sage, parsley, and walnut 
pesto to stir into a bowl of 
hearty white bean soup. 



6 cups assorted, carefully picked herb leaves. A good 
mix would include the following: 

♦ 2 cups flat-leaf parsley leaves 

♦ 1 cup basil leaves, larger ones cut into a chiffonade 

♦ V2 cup tarragon leaves, larger ones cut smaller 

♦ Y2 cup chives, cut in 1-inch lengths 

♦ % cup baby arugula leaves 

♦ % cup chervil sprigs 

♦ V2 cup small cilantro sprigs 

Wash the leaves gently and dry them in a salad 
spinner or in a towel. Lightly toss the leaves in a 
scant amount of your favorite simple vinaigrette. I like 
a classic oil and vinegar dressing, using 3 parts fruity 
olive oil to 1 part mild rice wine vinegar, aged sherry 
vinegar, or fresh lemon juice. I don't add mustard or 
other condiments, but I do season with salt and 
freshly ground pepper. 



pretty white blossoms of Chinese or gar- 
lie chives are too tough to eat. 




Chervil makes this herb salad sing. 

Dress lightly with a vinaigrette and serve 
over prosciutto. 



* 

Herb Salad 

This herb salad is a refreshing foil 
to rich cured meats and fish. I like, 
to serve it over large plates of thinly sliced 
gravlax, prime beef carpaccio, fine Scot- 
tish smoked salmon, Bresaola from the 
Italian Alps, Parma prosciutto, and even 
seared fresh foie gras. Use only tender 
herbs in perfect condition, and be sure 
you include chervil. Serves six. 
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Creamy Herb Dressing 

I've taken the basic ranch salad dressing one step 
further by incorporating a generous quantity of fresh 
herbs. Use a homemade mayonnaise if you like, but 
I find that Hellmann's works quite well here. Yields 
about 2 cups, enough for 12 portions of salad. 



Parsley, dill, 
chives, and 
thyme blend with 
buttermilk for a 

creamy, tangy 
dressing perfect 
for a hardy lettuce 
salad. 



Va small bunch dill, stems removed 

(about Va cup loosely packed leaves) 
Va bunch flat-leaf parsley, stems removed 

(about % cup loosely packed leaves) 
Va bunch thyme, stems removed 

(about 2 Tbs. loosely packed leaves) 
V2 bunch chives, coarsely chopped (V3 cup) 
3 /a cup mayonnaise 
V2 cup buttermilk 
2 Tbs. cider vinegar 
V2 tsp. coarse salt; more to taste 
Va tsp. freshly ground black pepper 
3 /a tsp. hot sauce 

In a food processor, combine the dill, parsley, 
thyme, and chives with the mayonnaise; process 
until the herbs are chopped. With the motor running, 
slowly pour in the buttermilk and then add the vinegar, 
salt, pepper, and hot sauce. Taste and adjust season- 
ing. Pour into a bottle or jar and refrigerate for up to 
2 weeks. 



Kaffir lime 
leaves: 

♦ Add several fresh 
kaffir lime leaves 
(loved by Thai cooks 
for their strong 
lemony aroma) to 
white rice at the 
start of cooking and 
enjoy the heavenly 
perfume when you 
lift the lid. 



Epazote: 

♦ Add epazote to 
a Mexican dish like 

black beans; you'll find its turpentine- 
like flavor (trust me, it grows on you) 
cuts the heaviness of the beans and 
helps counteract flatulence. 

Lemon thyme: 

(very strong, so use sparingly) 

♦ Try lemon thyme with salmon, tuna, 
or sea bass, or in seafood stews. 

♦ Make a marinade with chopped 
lemon thyme, shallots, olive oil, and 
lemon juice for grilled chicken. 

Lemon verbena: 

♦ Make a lemon verbena butter 
to top broiled shrimp, scallops, 



Venture into 
lesser- known 
herbs 

If you're lucky enough to 
encounter these unusual 
herbs, buy a small bunch 
and take a cue from my 
suggestions below, 
which are designed to 
take a fairly simple and 
familiar dish and add a 
new herb for a slightly 
exotic twist. 



or mild-tasting fish 
like red snapper, 
sea bass, or 
grouper. 

♦ Flavor iced tea 
with lemon verbena 
and lime. 

♦ Crush a few 
leaves and put them 
in a steamer basket 
with chicken or 
fish for a lightly 
perfumed dish. 



Lovage: 

(has an intense 
celery-like taste; use sparingly) 

♦ Add chopped lovage to a garlic and 
white-wine sauce for steamed clams, 
or to a white-wine and shallot sauce 
for steamed mussels. 

♦ Add lovage leaves to a simmering 
tomato sauce for pasta or for baking 
with eggplant-filled cannelloni. 

Thai basil: 

(has a strong anise flavor) 

♦ Try combining Thai basil with 
coconut milk and lemongrass 
for chicken or shellfish 
sauces. 




Lemon 
verbena 



Herb Butter 

I love the way a pat of herb butter enhances grilled 
seafood, chicken, or steak. Try adding it to rice, pasta, 
and soups. For the most flavor, mash in as much of 
the herbs as the butter will hold. Any tender herb is 
appropriate. Wrap the butter tightly in plastic so it 
doesn't absorb odors. Yields 1 pound. 

1 lb. unsalted butter, cut into pieces and softened to 

room temperature 
Salt and freshly ground black pepper to taste 
Va cup fresh lemon juice 
4 cups assorted fresh tender herb leaves 

(choose from tarragon, thyme, parsley, basil, 

dill, chives, marjoram, chervil) 

In a food processor, combine the butter, salt, 
and pepper. Process until you get a creamy paste, 
scraping down the sides as necessary, and then add 
the lemon juice and process until creamy. Add the 
herb leaves and process again until well blended. 
Shape into 2 logs in parchment or waxed paper, roll 
tightly, wrap well in plastic, and chill (or freeze for up 
to 3 months). Cut off a slice and lay it on the hot food 
just before serving. 




When a pat of 
herb butter melts 
onto hot salmon, 

there's no need to 
make a sauce. 



Alizo, Green co-wrote Georges Perrier: Le Bee- 
Fin Recipes (Running Press). Her next book, an 
authoritative guide to legume cookery, is due out 
next spring. ♦ 
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Paella tastes best straight from the pan, where a golden crust of rice awaits your happy discovery. 



Authentic arroz en paella 
calls for the right pan 
and a thin blanket of rice 

BY NORBERTO JORGE 



Every country has a dish that unites its people. 
Or, just as often, divides them. In Spain, that 
dish is paella. Get us talking about our paellas, or 
arroces, as they are often called, and you may get the 
sense that there are more paella recipes than there 
are stars in the sky. And to a certain extent, you'd be 
right — the combinations of foods that can make up 
paella are endless. But the best paellas aren't merely 
the product of a good recipe, though that certainly 
helps. No, paella perfection comes about when the 
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Norberto Jorge uses a box grater to puree tomato 
for the sofrito, paella's flavor base. 



person who is cooking it has an almost tangible 
affection for the dish itself, for the process of making 
it, and for the people who will be eating it. 

I'll pass along a handful of paella traditions here in 
the hope that some of my own passion for the dish 
rubs off on you, but mostly what I'm doing is laying a 
foundation of techniques that you can apply to any 
paella (pah- AY -yah) recipe you come across or invent. 

Paella isn't difficult to make, but it's amazing how 
often it gets bungled in restaurants (not my own, of 



course) . The most common offense is to load up the 
pan with excessive ingredients. These overwrought 
rice dishes — I can't even bear to call them paellas — 
may look impressive on the table but more often than 
not, they disappoint the palate. Why? Because they 
suffer from the fatal flaw of many paellas: their rice 
has been smothered. Meat, seafood, and vegetables 
justify their place in the pan as flavor lenders for the 
single most important ingredient of every paella: the 
rice. Remember that fact and you're well on your way. 
You'll know you've done it right when you and your 
friends are pushing aside the chicken, the green 
beans, even the artichokes, just to get another fork- 
ful of that scrumptiously addictive rice. 

Great paella rests on five pillars 

From my mother, Carmen, I've learned how to make 
paella by simply following my intuition. However, the 
scholar in me seeks hard data, so I've come up with 
five principle elements that determine the nature of 
the paella. They are: the rice, the pan, the distribu- 
tion of heat, the sofrito, and the liquid. 

The rice should be medium grain. Spanish rice is 
rounded and short; it absorbs liquid very well, and it 
stays relatively firm during cooking. Those qualities 
make it ideal for paella, where the rice grains absorb 
flavor from the liquid; the rice should be dry and sep- 
arate when done, not creamy like risotto. The most 
appreciated variety of Spanish rice is bomba, which 
can be ordered by mail in the U.S. (see Sources, p. 76) , 
but you'll also have success with the widely available 
medium-grain rice sold by Goya. Arborio is an ac- 
ceptable substitute; long-grain rices, however, are not. 

A true paella pan is wide, round, and shallow 
and has splayed sides. It has two looped handles and 
may dip slightly in the middle so the oil can pool there 
for the preliminary sauteing. The shape of the pan, 
which is called either a paella or paellera (pah-ay- YAIR- 
ah) , helps to ensure that the rice cooks in a thin layer. 
The Valencians say that the cooked rice should be 
only as thick as un ditet> or the width of a small finger 
(about Vi inch) . The key is to maximize the amount of 
rice touching the bottom of the pan because, as you'll 
see, that's where the flavor lives. For that reason, 
paella pans grow in diameter rather than in height. A 
14-inch paella pan with un ditet of rice serves two to 
four people; an 18 -inch pan serves six to eight. 

A good paella pan is made of a very thin, conduc- 
tive metal, usually plain or enameled steel. I've re- 




For both color 
and flavor, steep 
toasted saffron 
threads in a small 
amount of stock. 
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Saute everything consecutively in the paella pan 



1 Start by 
sauteing the 
chicken until 
golden. A head of 
garlic goes in the 
pan, too. The foil 
packet on the pot 
in the background 
contains saffron 
threads, which 
are "toasted" by 
the heat of the 
simmering stock. 



2 Saute strips 
off red pepper 
until completely 
limp and tender, 

setting them aside 
to cool before 
peeling. The head 
of garlic stays in 
the pan. 




. m 




3 Saute the 
green beans 
and artichoke 
together while 
the peppers are 
cooling. 



4 Push the 
vegetables to 
the perimeter 

off the pan to 

make way for the 
tomato, onion, 
and garlic sofrito. 



cently seen quite a few objects masquerading as paella 
pans. For example, those beautiful heavy and expen- 
sive copper or stainless-steel pans that some stores 
market as paella pans are actually better suited to 
braising than to making paella. And any pan that's 
sold with a lid is a dead-giveaway impostor: except for 
the final resting period, paella is cooked uncovered. 

If you don't have a paella pan (they're quite afford- 
able — see Sources, p. 76), the alternative is to use a 
skillet. A 13 -inch or larger stainless-steel or alumi- 
num skillet will work; otherwise, use two medium 
skillets (which is a little trickier logistically) , dividing 
the ingredients between them. Avoid cast-iron skil- 
lets (they retain too much heat) and nonstick pans 
(they produce bland paellas) . 

Try to find a heat source that can accommodate 
the whole paella pan. Depending on the configura- 
tion of your burners, you'll need to straddle the pan 



over two burners or set it on your largest burner. 
Either way, you'll have to move and rotate the pan to 
distribute the heat. Or you can cook the paella out- 
doors on a large gas or charcoal grill, or even over a 
wood fire, which is how it's done at paella competi- 
tions in Spain (an annual ritual in many villages) . 

A saute of aromatics, called the sofrito, provides 
the flavor base. The components of the sofrito vary by 
region. In the recipe here, I'm using tomato, onion, 
and garlic Some cooks use paprika, herbs, or a dried 
sweet red pepper called flora. The technique is simple: 
saute the vegetables over medium heat until they 
soften and the flavors meld, and the water from the 
tomato has evaporated. This mixture should be thick 
enough to hold its shape in a spoon. 

A flavorful liquid cooks the rice, while imbuing 
it with additional character. If you don't have a 
homemade stock on hand, improvise one with the in- 
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gredients in the paella. For paella with shrimp, for ex- 
ample, simmer the shells in salted water for a quick, 
flavorful stock. If you use canned stock, choose a low- 
salt one. You can also use water, as many home cooks 
do in Spain. Almost every paella recipe calls for the 
liquid to be infused with saffron, which contributes 
color as well as a subtle background flavor to the rice. 

Tradition aside, you're allowed to be creative 

Purists will tell you that the original Valencian paella 
contained chicken or rabbit, green beans, snails, and 
fresh lima beans, and that any other combination is 
correctly called arroz en paella (rice in a paella pan) . 
These semantic distinctions don't interest me. I think 




that if the combination of ingredients works and you 
stay true to the five principles above, it's paella. 

Once you're comfortable with the technique of 
making paella, you can devise your own recipe ac- 
cording to what's good and fresh in your market. For 
some of my favorite combinations, see the sidebar at 
right. Here are a few more tips to help you reach the 
pinnacle of paella greatness: 

The preliminary saute. If you want to simplify 
cleanup, saute all the ingredients consecutively in 
the paella pan, but if you want to hurry things along, 
you can use a few pans simultaneously (brown the 
chicken in the paella pan while the artichokes and 
green beans are cooking in a skillet, for example) . All 
the sauteing, including the sofrito, can be done up to 
several hours in advance. 

Adding the liquid. When you add the stock to 
the pan, it should boil briskly for the first several 



minutes, until the rice starts to peek above the sur- 
face. Then you'll lower the heat so the liquid sim- 
mers gently. During this entire time, move the pan 
around as much as you want to even out the heat, 
but don't stir the rice. If the liquidseems to be boiling 
off too quickly, you may need to add a little more, so 
have some hot water or more stock 
handy on another burner. 

Gauging doneness. The rice should 
be al dente f not mushy — break apart a 
grain and you'll see a pin- size white dot 
in the center. This should take about 
20 minutes. If the pan has been set 
over two burners, I findthat it's helpful 
to cover the pan with foil for the last 
two minutes of cooking just to be sure 
the rice cooks evenly. Another solu- 
tion is to put the paella pan, un- 
covered, in a heated 425°F oven for 
the last 10 minutes of cooking. 

Getting the socarrat. Socarrat 
(soh-kah-RAHT, from the verb socarrar, 
which means to toast lightly) is the 
caramelized crust of rice that some- 
times sticks to the bottom of the pan. 
It is the prize in a well-made paella. To 
get some, increase the heat at the end 
of cooking, paying close attention to 
the sound of the rice (it crackles) and 
the smell (toasty but not burned). 
After one or two minutes, poke under 
the foil with a spoon; if you feel just a 
touch of bumpy resistance on the bot- 
tom of the pan, you've got socarrat. 

The resting period. When the 
liquid is absorbed, the rice is done, and 
the socarrat achieved, the paella needs 
some time alone to finish cooking and 
round out its flavors. Cover the pan 
with a clean towel or foil (if you haven't 
already done so) and let it rest of f the 
heat for five to ten minutes. 

Serving. Traditionally, paella is 
eaten directly from the pan. Everyone 
finds a place around the pan (a circu- 
lar or square table is ideal) and starts 
eating from the perimeter of the pan 
and working toward the center. If this 
communal style doesn't appeal to you, 
let people spoon the paella onto their 
own plates. 

As a preface to the paella, I like to 
offer a mixture of grilled onions, tomatoes, and pep- 
pers, called escalibada, on toasted bread. To accom- 
pany the rice, you need nothing more than lemon 
wedges, a lightly dressed salad, wine, and lots of 
family and friends. (Recipe follows) 



More paella, 
por favor 

There's no limit to the ingredients 
that can be used in a paella. Sea- 
food, ham, vegetables, fruits, nuts — 
they've all found their way into the 
paella pan. Here are some combina- 
tions that give the rice a wonderful 
flavor. The technique is always the 
same, as described on pp. 48-51 : 
saute the ingredients, make the 
sofrito, stir in the rice, and add the 
saffron-infused liquid. 

Seafood paella. Saute very 
briefly shrimp, scallops, and cala- 
mari (cut in rings), returning the sea- 
food to the rice toward the end of 
cooking. Bury scrubbed clams or 
mussels in the broth while the rice 
cooks. Serve with alioli (the Spanish 
version of aToli): smash garlic and 
salt to a paste in a mortar and add 
olive oil and lemon juice to taste. 

Vegetable paella. Saute 
green peppers, green beans, cauli- 
flower, and artichokes; make a 
sofrito of tomato and parsley. Add 
shelled fava beans with the rice. 

Sausage and chickpea 
paella. Try using chorizo sau- 
sage, red peppers, a whole head 
of garlic, and cooked chickpeas 
(use the chickpea cooking liquid 
for stock, or combine it with a meat 
stock). Make a sofrito of garlic, 
tomato, and paprika and add the 
chickpeas with the rice. 
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Cook the rice al dente, and then gently toast the bottom 



Add the rice to the 
pan, and saute for a 
minute or two until 
translucent. 





Add simmering 
stock. Arrange the 
chicken and vege- 
tables in the pan 
and cook the rice 
until a/ dente. 

Cover with foil, turn 
up the heat, and use 
a spoon to checkfor 
a caramelized crust. 





If it looks like 
this, you win. 

Perfect paellas 
yield socarrat, a 
seductive caramel- 
ization of the bot- 
tom layer of rice. 



Paella 

If you don't have a paella pan, use a 1 3-inch or larger 
skillet, or divide the ingredients between two medium 
skillets. Stainless-steel or anodized-aluminum skillets 
work best. Don't use cast iron or nonstick. Serves four. 

3V2 cups homemade or low-salt canned chicken 

stock; more as needed 
Pinch of saffron (8 to 10 threads) 
Salt to taste 

About V4 cup olive oil; more if needed 

4 skinless chicken thighs, chopped in half and 

seasoned with salt and pepper 
1 small head garlic (remove excess papery skins, trim 

the top, and make a shallow cut around its equator 

to speed cooking), plus 4 cloves garlic, thinly sliced 
1 medium red bell pepper, cored, seeded, and cut 

into 1 -inch wide strips 
3 artichokes 

3 oz. green beans (about 16), trimmed 
1 small onion, grated on the largest holes of a box 
grater 

1 ripe tomato, halved horizontally and grated on the 

largest holes of a box grater (discard the skin) 
IV2 cups medium-grain rice 

1 sprig fresh rosemary 

2 lemons, cut in wedges for garnish 

In a saucepan, bring the stock to a boil; reduce the 
heat to a simmer and cover. Put the saffron on a 3-inch- 
wide strip of aluminum foil, fold up the foil to make a 



square packet, and set the foil directly on the lid of 
the simmering stock for about 1 5 min. Unfold the 
packet, transfer the saffron to a mortar (or a small 
bowl), add a pinch of salt, and use the pestle (or 
the back of spoon) to crush the saffron. Add about 
V2 cup of the hot stock to the saffron and let the saf- 
fron steep for about 1 5 min. Add the saffron-infused 
liquid back to the stock. Taste; the stock should be 
well-seasoned, so add more salt if necessary. Re- 
move from the heat until ready to add to the rice. 

Set a 1 4-inch paella pan over medium-high heat and 
add the olive oil. When the oil is hot, add the chicken 
and the head of garlic; saute until the chicken is golden, 
1 to 15 min. The oil may splatter, and you may need to 
turn down the heat. Transfer the partially cooked 
chicken to a platter. The head of garlic stays in the pan. 

Reduce the heat to medium low. In the same pan, 
saute the red pepper slices slowly until they're very 
limp, 20 to 25 min., adding more oil if necessary They 
shouldn't brown too much. Meanwhile, prepare the arti- 
chokes. Cut off the upper two-thirds of the leaves and 
the stem. Pare away the remaining tough outer leaves. 
Scrape out the choke fibers and cut the hearts into 
quarters (or eighths, if large). 

When the pepper is done, transfer the pieces to a 
plate, cover with foil, and set aside. Slowly saute the 
artichokes and green beans in the same pan, still on 
medium low, until the artichokes are golden and tender 
and the beans are soft and slightly wrinkled, 1 5 to 
25 min. Meanwhile, when the pepper pieces are cool 
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enough to handle, peel off and discard the skin. When 
the artichokes and green beans are done, push them 
to the perimeter of the pan where there's less heat (or 
transfer them to the platter with the chicken.) 

If there's more than 1 Tbs. of oil in the pan, pour out 
the excess. Increase the heat to medium and saute the 
grated onion and sliced garlic until the onion is soft (it's 
all right if it gets slightly brown), about 5 min. Add the 
grated tomato. Season well with salt and saute until the 
water from the tomato has cooked out and the mixture, 
called a sofrito, has darkened to a burgundy color and 
is a very thick puree, 5 to 1 min. If you're not cooking 
the rice immediately, remove the pan from the heat. 

About a half hour before you're ready to eat, bring 
the stock back to a simmer and set the pan with the 
sofrito over your largest burner (or over two burners) 
on medium heat, noticing if the pan sits level. (If not, 
choose another burner or try to create a level sur- 
face.) When the sofrito is hot, add the rice, stirring 
until it's translucent, 1 to 2 min. 

Spread out the rice (it should just blanket the 
bottom of the pan), distribute the green beans and 
artichokes evenly, and arrange the chicken in the pan. 
Increase the heat to medium high and pour in 3 cups 
of the simmering stock (reserving Vi cup). As the stock 
comes to a boil, lay the peppers in the pan, starburst- 
like, and push the head of garlic to the center. Cook 
until the rice begins to appear above the liquid, 6 to 
8 min., rotating the pan over one and two burners as 
necessary to distribute the heat to all areas. Add the 
sprig of rosemary and reduce the heat to medium low. 
Continue to simmer, rotating the pan as necessary, 
until the liquid has been absorbed and the rice is a/ 
dente, 8 to 1 min. more. To check for doneness, taste 
a grain just below the top layer of rice — there should 
be a very tiny white dot in the center. If the liquid is 
absorbed but the rice is not done, add a bit more hot 
stock or water to the pan and cook a few minutes 
more. Cover the pan with foil and cook gently for 
another 2 min., which will help to ensure that the top 
layer of rice is evenly cooked. With the foil still in 
place, increase the heat to medium high and, turning 



the pan, cook until the bottom layer of rice starts to 
caramelize, creating the socarrat, 1 to 2 min. You may 
hear the rice crackling, which is fine, but if it starts 
burning, remove the pan from the heat immediately. To 
check for socarrat, peel back the foil and use a spoon 
to feel for a slight crust on the bottom of the pan. 

Remove the pan from the heat and let the paella 
rest, still covered, 5 to 1 min. Sit everyone down at a 
round or square table, if possible. Remove the foil, 
and invite people to eat directly from the pan, starting 
at the perimeter and working toward the center, 
squeezing lemon over their section if they want. 




Norberto Jorge, who grew up in Alicante, Spain, is the 
chef- owner of two restaurants that specialize in paella, 
one in Madrid and the other in Oslo, Norway. ♦ 



Mind your 
borders — some 
people like lemon, 
others don't. 



wine 




choice 



Lusty Spanish wines will match paella's big flavors 



Gather the gang 'round the 
paella pan, dig into Spain's 
mostfamous dish, and "drink 
local": Spanish wine is one of 
the wine world's secret trea- 
sures. The flavors will wake 
up the most jaded palate, the 
quality is high, and the prices 
are unbeatable. 

With most paella recipes, 
you have many options: just 
fine-tune your choices accord- 



ing to what you add to the 
pan. With lighter fare like sea- 
food, keep the party mood 
going with cava, Spain's an- 
swerto Champagne; try Cas- 
tellblanch Brut Zero or Segura 
Viudas' Aria Brut. For still 
wine, look to dry whites with 
crisp, dry, apple-and-apricot- 
fruity acidity. I like Albarino 
(Burgans makes a fine one). 
Spain's best-known red, 



Rioja (from the region of the 
same name), made from the 
tempranillo grape, is a great 
choice for a paella with sau- 
sage and red meat. It will also 
highlight the big, rich flavor of 
rosemary, caramelized onion, 
and browned chicken in the 
recipe here. Bodegas Monte- 
cillo and Conde de Valdemar 
are reliable producers. 
Can't decide between red 



and white? Strike a happy 
medium with rose (rosado in 
Spanish). Spain makes some 
of the best. Try Senorio de 
Sarria (Navarra), Marques de 
Caceres (Rioja), or Jaume 
Serra Tempranillo (Penedes). 

Rosina Tinari Wilson teaches 
and writes about food and 
wine pairing in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area. 
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Chill, 

Don't Bake, 
for Creamy 
Icebox Cakes 

A stint in the refrigerator sets 
the cake's filling and transforms 
cookies into cakelike layers 




Icebox cakes, cool layers of creamy filling sand- 
wiched between cookies — or, in some recipes, 
cake — are a slice of nostalgia. Around since the in- 
vention of the refrigerator, these desserts include 
everything from a sophisticated charlotte russe (a 
mold neatly lined with sponge cake and filled with 
Bavarian cream) to Nabisco's Famous Wafer Roll 
(chocolate wafer cookies spread with whipped cream 
and laid out into a log). What both of these have in 
common is that they're not baked: the filling sets in 
the refrigerator, and the cake is served cold, which 
makes icebox cakes great make-ahead desserts. 

Cookies— crumbs or whole— set the stage 

Though leftover cake is often used for icebox cakes, 
I prefer to use cookies. After time spent in the fridge 
topped by a creamy filling, the cookies — whether 
whole or made into crumbs — soften into a wonderful 
cakelike texture. When I developed the lemon- 
caramel cake for my dessert menu, I made my own 
graham crackers. But making your own cookies at 
home, while admirable, is a step you can leave out 
since store-bought ones work well (think cheese- 
cake). In fact, for the chocolate wafer icebox cake, I 
found that the classic Nabisco wafers — perfectly 
thin, machine-made rounds — actually work better 
than the homemade wafers I tried. 

Give the cake shape with a mold 

At the restaurant, I made the lemon-caramel cake 
as individual servings using a round metal mold. A 
springform pan allows you to do the same on a larger 
scale; the outside ring pops off to reveal the many lay- 
ers of this showstopper of a cake. For the chocolate 
wafer icebox cake, I use a loaf pan. This shape not 
only makes it easier to line up the cookies (see the 
photos at right), but it also makes for very dramatic 
slices. But because the sides of the pan aren't remov- 
able, you should line the pan with plastic wrap, which 
will enable you to unmold the cake after it has set. 

Pat down the crumbs to make an even layer. For 
the cakes that use cookie crumbs — easily ground in 
the food processor or crushed with a rolling pin — be 
sure to pat the crumbs down in an even layer. The 
best tool here is your hands. 

Use a spatula to distribute the filling over the 
crumbs, being careful not to pile it all in one place. If 
you have to spread it too much, you'll pull up some of 
the crumb layer. A few crumbs mixed into the filling 
aren't the end of the world, but too many take away 
from the distinct look of the layers. 

Chill, slice carefully, and serve 

Though these cakes look grand, they're not difficult | 
to make. In fact, the longest part of the process is \ 
the chilling. The cakes need at least a day for the 
filling to set and for the cookies to soften. 
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Line up the cookies in slightly over- 
lapping rows. Gently squeeze the cook- 
ies together as you go to bring the bottom 
layer of whipped cream up between them. 



Two of the cakes set up in the fridge, but I always 
freeze the lemon-caramel cake so that the lemon 
mousse doesn't melt when the meringue topping is 
browned under the broiler later. You want to slice this 
one while it's still quite firm; that way, the layers will 
stay perfectly intact. It tastes great slightly frozen, so 
go ahead and serve it on the hard side. If you'd like it 
softer — more cold than frozen — slice the cake, plate 
it, wait a bit, and then serve. The refrigerated cakes 
should be sliced just out of the cold for best results. 

A warm knife makes a clean slice. Icebox cakes 
can be a challenge to slice neatly. For best results, 
warm the knife under hot water and dry it off. Make 
a slice, clean the knife, and warm it again for the 
next slice. 



Ginger-Mascarpone Icebox Cake 

Delicious on its own, this cake is also lovely paired 
with some bright-flavored fruit, such as blueberries or 
slices of mango or peach. Serves twelve. 

12 oz. gingersnap crumbs, about 2 1 A cups (from 

about 40 Nabisco brand cookies) 
2V2 oz. (5 Tbs.) unsalted butter, melted 
8 oz. cream cheese, at room temperature 
V2 cup plain low-fat yogurt 
% cup sugar; more for the pan 
V2 tsp. vanilla extract 

V2 cup minced candied (crystallized) ginger 
1 lb. mascarpone cheese 
Vb cup heavy cream 

Spray a 9-inch springform pan with nonstick cook- 
ing spray or grease it lightly. Dust the pan with a little 
sugar and knock out any excess. Combine the ginger- 
snap crumbs and butter, rubbing them together with 
your fingertips to combine thoroughly. Sprinkle half of 
the crumbs over the bottom of the pan and pat down 
evenly; reserve the rest. With an electric mixer, whip 
together the cream cheese, yogurt, sugar, vanilla, and 
candied ginger until smooth, scraping down the sides. 
Add the mascarpone and cream and whip until the 
mixture is thoroughly combined and just holds peaks. 
Don't overwhip or the mixture may separate. Carefully 



Spread the remaining coffee cream 
over and in between the cookies. Gently 
press down with the spatula to be sure the 
cream is filling any hard-to-reach pockets. 




spoon half of the mascarpone cream over the ginger- 
snap crust, spreading it evenly to the edges of the pan. 
Sprinkle half of the remaining crumbs over the mascar- 
pone cream in the pan. Top with remaining mascarpone 
cream and finish with the remaining crumbs. Gently tap 
the pan on the counter to eliminate any air bubbles. 
Cover with plastic wrap and refrigerate overnight. 

Coffee & Cream Icebox Cake 

Coffee and hazelnuts give this cake — a variation on 
Nabisco's Famous Wafer Roll recipe — a more sophis- 
ticated flavor. To be safe, buy two boxes of cookies, 
as some may break. This cake slices best after 2 days 
in the refrigerator. Serves eight. 

1 % cups heavy cream 

1 Tbs. instant espresso powder 

1 Tbs. sugar 

44 Nabisco Famous Chocolate Wafers 

V4 cup finely chopped, toasted hazelnuts for garnish 

V4 cup crushed chocolate wafer cookie crumbs 

Lightly grease a 6-cup loaf pan. Line the pan with 
two pieces of overlapping plastic wrap, allowing the 
excess to hang over the edges of the pan. 

In a bowl, combine the cream, espresso powder, 



Dramatic slices 
from a homely 
loaf. This choco- 
late cake doesn't 
look like much 
while whole, but 
the slices reveal 
what looks like 
eleven layers of 
cake — actually 
cookies softened 
by the coffee- 
flavored whipped 
cream filling. 
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This cake looks 
complex, but it's 
easy to make in 
stages. The tart- 
ness of the lemon 
curd is countered 
by a surprise layer 
of caramel sauce, 
made pleasantly 
chewy by the cold. 
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and sugar. Whisk until the cream holds firm peaks. 
Spoon about two-thirds of the whipped cream into the 
prepared pan. Tap the pan firmly on the counter to even 
the cream and eliminate any air bubbles. 

Starting at a short side of the pan, arrange 1 1 cook- 
ies in the cream, standing them on their edge in a row 
like dominoes. Gently squeeze the cookies together 
as you go. Do the same with a second row of cookies, 
slightly overlapping the cookies from the second row 
with the cookies in the first row (see photos on p. 53). 
Continue with two more rows for a total of four rows. 

Press down on the cookies gently. Cover them 
with the remaining cream. Smooth the cream with a 
spatula, gently pressing to make sure any gaps be- 
tween the cookies are filled. Tap the pan on the 
counter several times to eliminate any air pockets. 

Cover the cake with the excess plastic wrap and 
refrigerate at least 24 hours, preferably 2 days. When 
ready to serve, peel the plastic wrap from the top and 
gently tug on the plastic to loosen the cake from the 
sides of the pan. Set a cutting board on top of the pan 
and invert the cake onto the board. Lift the pan off and 
gently peel away the plastic wrap. Mix the hazelnuts 
with the cookie crumbs and sprinkle over the top of the 
cake. Slice carefully with a warm knife. 

Lemon-Caramel Icebox Cake 

The caramel and the lemon curd can be made ahead 
and refrigerated for up to 5 days. The caramel needs 
to be warmed to a pourable consistency before using. 
Serves twelve. 

FOR THE LEMON CURD: 
4 large eggs 

4 large egg yolks (reserve the whites from 2 of the 
eggs for the meringue topping) 

3 Tbs. finely grated lemon zest (from about 3 lemons) 

Vi cup sugar 

% cup fresh lemon juice 

5 oz. (10 Tbs.) unsalted butter, cut in pieces 

FOR THE CARAMEL: 
% cup sugar 
2 Tbs. light corn syrup 
V\ cup water 

V\ cup plus 2 Tbs. heavy cream 
Va tsp. vanilla extract 




FOR ASSEMBLY: 

5 oz. (about 1 1 /2 cups) graham cracker crumbs (from 
about 10 crackers), lightly toasted in a 350°F oven 
until they just take on some color, about 7 min. 

2 oz. (4 Tbs.) unsalted butter, melted 

1 V2 cups heavy cream 

2 egg whites 

5 Tbs. sugar; more for the pan 

To make the lemon curd — Bring a medium pot 
filled half way with water to a simmer. In a medium 
stainless-steel bowl that fits over the pot without 
touching the water, whisk the eggs, yolks, zest, sugar, 
and lemon juice. Put the bowl over (not touching) the 
simmering water and whisk until the mixture thickens 
and becomes smooth and custard-like, about 1 min.; 
remove from the heat. Whisk in the butter a piece at a 
time. Strain the curd through a fine mesh into a bowl. 
Put plastic wrap directly on its surface and refrigerate. 

To make the caramel — In a medium, heavy-based 
saucepan, combine the sugar, corn syrup, and water; 
stir until the sugar dissolves. Cook over high heat until 
the mixture turns dark amber. Don't stir the caramel 
while it cooks; instead, swirl the pan gently to get an 
even color. Remove from the heat and whisk in the 
cream (be careful: it will splatter). Return the mixture 
to the heat, whisk until smooth, and then whisk in the 
vanilla. Let cool to room temperature. 

To assemble the cake — Spray a 9-inch springform 
pan with nonstick cooking spray or grease it lightly. 
Dust the pan with sugar and knock out any excess. 
Combine the toasted graham cracker crumbs and 
butter, rubbing them together with your fingertips to 
combine thoroughly. Sprinkle half of the crumbs over 
the bottom of the pan and pat down; reserve the rest. 

In a large bowl, whisk the cream to firm peaks. Fold 
in the cooled lemon curd. Spoon half of the lemon 
cream over the cracker crust and spread it evenly to 
the edges of the pan. Sprinkle the remaining crumbs 
over the lemon cream. Spread the remaining lemon 
cream over the crumbs. Pour a little more than half of 
the caramel over the lemon cream, reserving the rest in 
the refrigerator. Put the cake in the freezer while you 
make the meringue topping. 

Whisk the egg whites and sugar in a double boiler 
over medium-high heat (as you did with the lemon 
curd) and cook until the mixture is warm and the sugar 
is dissolved, about 2 min. With an electric mixer, whisk 
the whites to stiff peaks. Spread the meringue on the 
top of the cake. Freeze the cake, unwrapped, over- 
night. (For longer storage, wrap it in plastic once the 
meringue has firmed up; unwrap before defrosting.) 

About an hour before serving, transfer the cake to 
the refrigerator. Just before serving, reheat the remain- 
ing caramel sauce if you want to drizzle some on the 
plate. Brown the meringue by running it under a hot 
broiler, rotating the cake if necessary, until evenly 
browned (or brown it with a propane torch). Run a 
thin knife around the sides of the cake and remove the 
springform. Cut the cake into slices with a warm knife. 
If the cake seems very frozen, let the slices soften 
somewhat before serving. Serve with a drizzle of 
warm caramel sauce. 

Heather Ho is a pastry chef at Boulevard restaurant 
in San Francisco. ♦ 
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Rolling Pin 

Roundup 




French pin 



Once while tackling my great- 
grandmother Kate's legendary 
strudel, I decided to use the tapered roll- 
ing pin I'd inherited from her instead 
of my own ball-bearing pin. I discovered 
that instead of rolling the dough out into 
a square, as my ball-bearing pin naturally 
did, the thicker middle section of the 
tapered pin pushed the dough into a 
circle, which is exactly what I wanted. 
This episode made me realize that even 
with a tool as seemingly simple as a rolling 
pin, design is the key to performance. 

The basic two: 

the rolling pin and the French pin 

Rolling pins come in two types: the rolling 
or ball-bearing pin and the French pin. 

A rolling pin has a cylindrical barrel 
that spins around a shaft flanked by 
two handles. Pressure to the dough is sup- 
plied by the weight of the pin and by 



the baker's arms, not the baker's hands. 
The barrel diameter varies from about 
2 l /2 inches for a good-quality household- 
type ($20 to $25) to 3V2 inches for a 
heavy-duty professional-size ($50 to 
N 60). A good-quality ball-bearing pin is 
made from hardwood, inside of which is a 
steel shaft capped at either end with 
sealed ball bearings for the smoothest 
rolling action. 

Professional-weight ball-bearing pins 
with 15-inch barrels are great for swiftly 
and easily rolling out very large dough 
pieces, while lighter 10-inch pins are eas- 
ier for smaller tasks. Professional-weight 
ball-bearing pins are available in 12- to 
18-inch lengths, so a good compromise 
might be to buy a 1 5-inch pin and keep a 
longer French pin on hand. 

A French pin is a solid wooden cyl- 
inder that's more slender and lighter than 
a ball-bearing pin. Here, your hands apply 



The basic two work 
well for most tasks, 
but for specialty 
baking, look for a 
customized tool 

BY MAGGIE GLEZER 
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pressure directly to the pin, which, in turn, 
transfers pressure to the dough. French 
pins are fashioned from a single piece of 
lightweight hardwood. They're usually 
about 2 inches in diameter and come in 
15- and 20-inch lengths (about $15). 

The right pin for the job 

Both ball-bearing and French pins have 
their ardent adherents, and I've dis- 
covered that the preference often seems 
to depend on the type of baking you do 
and how much training you've had. 

Ball-bearing pins are the choice of 
bread bakers, like me, who often roll out 
resilient, sweet yeast-type doughs such as 
for Danish or croissants, or who roll large 
quantities of dough, where we like the 
muscle transfer you get with the long, 
heavy-duty rolling pins. French pins are 
the choice of pastry bakers, who primarily 
roll out smaller amounts of soft, high-fat- 
content doughs such as for tarts and 
cookies, especially if those bakers have 
had some training in how to use one. 

French pins allow closer contact 
with the dough, and they do more than 
just roll out dough. Flo Braker, author of 
The Simple Art of Perfect Baking (Chap- 
ters) says, "Since you can't roll with your 
arm, the French pin is really the next 
best thing." She loves how the French pin 
allows her to control the pressure she 
applies when rolling out cookie dough, 
and she uses it as a baton to "tap, not 
whack" hard, chilled puff pastry dough to 
soften it for rolling. To move disks of 




A rolling pin cover slips right over the 
pin; flour the cover to make it "nonstick." 

dough around on the work surface or to 
transfer them to the refrigerator, she likes 
to flour the dough lightly and then drape 
it around the pin. 

Abigail Johnson Dodge, Fine Cookings 
test kitchen director and the author of 
Great Fruit Desserts (Rizzoli), wouldn't 
dream of using anything but a French pin. 
"I feel that I'm more in touch with the 
dough," she says. "I get a better sense of 
whether I'm rolling with even pressure." 

While Marion Cunningham, author of 
The Fanny Fanner Baking Book (Knopf) , 
concedes that French pins are "maneu- 
verable if you know how to handle them," 



she thinks they're not as accessible for 
nonprofessionals. "You have to learn a 
little more to use the French pin; it's 
trickier. With the heavier rolling pin, it's 
black and white: you just take the handles 
and go back and forth." Also, the pin's 
heavy weight helps reduce the amount 
of rolling needed. She finds that with 
French pins, inexperienced bakers tend 
to "roll more, which toughens the 
dough." And Flo Braker does use a heavy- 
duty ball-bearing pin for tackling very 
large, buttery doughs, especially when it's 
important to work fast to prevent butter 
melt-out. She especially likes the ball- 
bearing pin's ability to roll croissant 
dough into a flat, smooth sheet in just a 
few strokes, "before it knows what's hap- 
pening to it." 

A knit cotton rolling pin cover is 
helpful for rolling pie crusts and cookie 
doughs, especially for beginners. You can 
flour the stocking to make it nonstick, 
and even if you flour it liberally, it won't 
add more flour to the dough itself. Rolling 
pin covers are inexpensive (around $3 for 
a set of two); see Sources on p. 76. 

Specialized pins 

After the basic two, rolling pin designs 
become quite specialized. 
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Springerle pin 





Choosing and 
caring for pins 

♦ When picking out a pin, roll it on 

a counter and examine it at eye level, 
to make sure that it isn't warped or 
nicked, advises Abby Dodge. 

♦ To clean a rolling pin, just brush it 
off with a dry cloth, or use a damp 
sponge to wipe it off and then dry it 
thoroughly with a cloth. Rolling pins 
need no oiling at all. Never soakthem 
in water, which causes warping and 
cracking. 

♦ To keep a rolling pin from getting 
dings or nicks, Flo Braker advises 
suspending the pin horizontally from 
a rack, either on a free wall, under 

a counter, on a closet door, or even 
under a kitchen cart. 



A springerle pin presses designs into 
springerle cookie dough. 

A tapered French pin, like the one I 
inherited from my great- grandmother, is 
specifically for rolling rounds of dough; it's 
great for tart and pie crusts and costs 
about $ 10. A tapered pin s bulging middle 
applies more pressure to the center of the 
dough, pushing it ahead of the sides, thus 
creating a circle as the dough is rolled and 
rotated. Chinese cooks use a small tapered 
pin to roll dough rounds for dumplings. 

A ficelle, a thinner version of the 
French pin, is what I use to create deco- 



rative designs in French breads. The pin 
is light, so it can smooth dough without 
flattening, like for an herb inlay for flat- 
bread (see Fine Cooking #29, p. 65). I 
also like a ficelle for pressing clover- 
leaves, splits, and other decorative pat- 
terns in bread doughs. Ficelles can be 
hard to find, but a sanded dowel, about 
the diameter of a broom handle, works 
just as well. 

Embossing pins, rolling types that in- 
cise patterns in dough, are some of the 
most beautiful pins you 11 find. Scandina- 
vian bakers use several different emboss- 
ing pins while rolling out their famous 
f latbreads. Springerle pins, used to make 
the hard, dry cookies called springerle, 
can have flowers, animals, symbols, and 
even miniature scenes carved into the 
barrel. They start at $15; more elaborate 
pins start at about $60. 

Beatrice Ojakangas, author of Whole 
Grain Breads by Machine or Hand (Mac- 
millan), uses a Norwegian lefse pin; its 
grooves give lefse (a soft potato flat- 
bread) a subtle texture and help roll out 
the dough very thin. Lefse pins run about 
$20. Other common Scandinavian em- 
bossing pins are hobnailed with a small 
or large grid. 

A puff -pastry pin is great for butter- 
laminated doughs such as puff pastry and 
Danish dough. Its crenellated barrel al- 
lows cold, hard butter to be evenly dis- 
tributed without overworking the dough. 
Rose Levy Beranbaum, author of The Pie 
& Pastry Bible (Scribner) says, "You can 
make great puff pastry without one, but 



for the first few turns, it lets you work the 
butter in without pressing too hard." 
Pastry pins are pricey (about $ 130) . 

Rolling pins come in many materials 
— stainless steel, nonstick, and marble 
are just a few — but I think wood is best. 
Marble pins might keep pastry cooler, 
preventing butter from melting during 
handling, but they tend not to be as well 
constructed and are very heavy. Mine 
languishes in a drawer. Using a marble 
pastry board is a more practical way to 
harness marble's cooling properties. 



Maggie Glezer has just finished a book 
about artisan breadmaking in America. ♦ 
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How to Improve 

For passionate cooks, the learning never stops. Here's 
a wealth of mini lessons from the country's top experts. 

BY JOANNE MCALLISTER SMART 



Follow the recipe, but use your head- 
arid all five senses 

Abigail Johnson Dodge, cookbook author, instruc- 
tor, and Fine Cooking's test kitchen director, often 
fields calls from Fine Cooking readers who believe a 
recipe in the magazine didn't work. After some dis- 
cussion, it usually turns out that they used a different 
size pan than called for, left out an important in- 
gredient, or didn't measure as directed. "The biggest 
mistake people make is not following the recipe," 
says Dodge, who recommends following a recipe 
exactly the first time. "Once you try it, and you 
know how it works and how it tastes, then you can 
change it." 

But even while you re giving the recipe the bene- 
fit of the doubt, you can't follow it blindly. "Remem- 
ber that the most important part of the recipe is 
you," says Katherine Alford, formerly the director 
of instruction at Peter Kump's Cooking School in 
New York City. "You have to use common sense." 
This means striking a balance between using a 




Use your hands. 

For most cooks, 
touch is an under- 
used sense. 



One of the best things about cooking, at least 
for people who love the cooking as much 
as the eating, is that there are always 
aha!" moments. Small revelations like 
these, whether they come from follow- 
ing a good recipe, watching a cooking 
demo, or reading these pages, can 
take your cooking to the next 
level of skill and success. 
We asked our contributors — 
some of the best chefs and in- 
structors around — for their most 
important cooking tips, the ones that 
make a good dish great. 
Unfortunately, the piece of advice we 
heard most often is perhaps the hardest to fol- 
low. "Learn to trust yourself," said the pros. "Have 
self-confidence." Fortunately, they also offered 
plenty of practical suggestions that, when taken all 
together, will help you attain the skill that will give 
you the confidence to trust yourself. 



Twenty-three quick ways to hone your cooking skills 



1 Prep your 
ingredients. 

Having everything 
ready to roll before 
you actually start 
cooking will make 
you more efficient 
and your cooking 
more enjoyable. 



2 Switch to 
coarse salt. 

Kosher salt and sea 
salt have a much 
better flavor than 
ordinary table salt. 




3 Start with the best ingredi- 
ents you can find. Imported parmi- 
giano reggiano is so much better 
than domestic Parmesan that the 
two can't even be compared; 
excellent chocolate makes 
all the difference in a 
cake; and a piece of 
beef graded USDA 
prime can't be beat. 



4 Pay attention 
to how ingredi- 
ents are meas- 
ured. "One cup 
flour, sifted" is not 
the same as "one 
cup sifted flour." 



5 Buy a good 
chefs knife. Stop 
chopping garlic 
with a paring knife. 
Once you get used 
to a chef's knife 
(also called a 
French knife), its 
longer, wider blade 
will give you 
speed, control, 
and confidence. 
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Your Cooking 



recipe as a guide and being a slave to it. To learn how 
to do that, keep reading. 

Trust doneness tests over the timer's buzzer. 
When you try a recipe for the first time, look to those 
descriptive words you'll find in a good recipe — "bake 
until golden brown," "boil until reduced by half" — 
and don't be so concerned that the time it takes to 
reach the desired state is more or less than the time 
suggested by the recipe. 

Use all your senses. Though taste ranks as the 
most important sense in cooking, learning to rely on 
your other senses makes you a more skillful cook. 
Your sense of smell — usually the first to detect that 
something is burning — is vital. You're always using 
your sense of sight, but you could probably look at 
things more closely: Is that caramel sauce really dark 
amber or still medium gold. 7 Is the sabayon trailing 
ribbons behind the whisk, or just thin dribbles. 7 

Hearing — good for gauging the sizzle in the pan 
or the sound of the brioche dough in the mixer — 
and touch are perhaps the most overlooked of the 
senses. Touch especially needs to be employed more 
by home cooks. When you see professional chefs 
poking at steaks with their fingers, it isn't an affec- 
tation; hands are extremely sensitive and sophisti- 
cated cooking tools. You can develop this sense of 
touch by paying attention to how different foods 
feel at different degrees of doneness, even as you're 
checking them with a thermometer, a toothpick, or 
a knife. Meat, for example, goes from being 
very soft when it's rare to quite firm 





when well done. Touch can also indicate when 
a cake is baked, if a dough is kneaded enough, 
and whether a pear is ripe. 

Learn from your mistakes — and prac^ 
tice, practice, practice. "Try a new recipe 
and then repeat the attempt to really 
get it,' " suggests Molly Stevens, a con- 
tributing editor to Fine Cooking who 
was a chef-instructor at the New 
England Culinary Institute in 
Essex, Vermont. 

But what if a recipe doesn't 
work. 7 Our inclination is to 
throw the recipe away with- 
out another thought. Yet 
more than one chef ad- 
vised trying the dish 
again. "I always tell my 
students that you learn 
more from failing than from 
being successful," says Alford, 
who is opening her own cooking school that's 
geared to nonprofessionals. If a recipe doesn't work, 
try to figure out why. Are you sure you were execut- 
ing the directions correctly. 7 Oven temperatures 
vary widely: could that have been the culprit. 7 But 
there are some bad recipes out there that are des- 
tined to fail, so compare the failed recipe to others 
like it; perhaps you'll find a clue to where this one 
went astray. Should the egg whites have been 
whisked first. 7 Did the recipe call for too much 



What's the secret 
to mastering 
perfect roast 
chicken? Roast 
a lot of chickens. 



6 Choke up on 
your chef's knife. For better control, 
choke up on the handle even to the 
point of putting your thumb and the 
side of your index finger onto the side 
of the blade right above the handle. 



7 Keep your 
knives sharp. A 

sharp knife makes 
slicing and chop- 
ping easier, neater, 
quicker. Dull knives 
are dangerous and 
make cooking a 
chore. If you're not 
the whetstone type, 
buy an electric 
sharpener for ease. 



8 Cook onions more and garlic 
less. Give onions time to take on 
some color and develop a sweet, 
round flavor. But don't 
add chopped garlic 
which burns easily, 
until you've given 
other ingredients 
a head start. 




9 Remove 
excess grease 
from soups, 
sauces, and 
stews. It may take 
a few minutes, but 
the cleaner flavor 
is worth it. 
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1 O Clean as 
you go. A neat 
workspace is safer 
and more efficient. 
(Plus you get to 
enjoy your meal 
without the dread 
of washing all 
those dirty dishes.) 



1 1 Reduce liquids to 
concentrate flavor. If 

you've braised meat or 
vegetables, take the main 
ingredient out when it's 
done and reduce the 
sauce a bit more before 
serving. When you 
deglaze a pan, be sure 
to reduce the added liquid 
by boiling it over high heat. Reduce 
homemade stocks before use, too. 




1 2 Let roasted 
meats rest 
before carving. 

Without a rest 
to let the meat's 
juices redistribute, 
your roast will 
be dry. 



1 3 Invest in 
a few heavy- 
based pans with 
absolutely flat 
bottoms to deliver 
the most even heat. 
The handles 
should be sturdy, 
comfortable, and 
heatproof so the 
pot can go from the 
stove to the oven. 



14 Don't be 
afraid of fat. Using 
a small bit of good- 
quality butter — 
forget margarine 
— or olive oil adds 
richness and flavor. 



liquid? You'll become a more knowledgeable cook 
with even just a little digging. 

Taste often, and don't forget the salt 

If you've ever cooked a beautiful-looking dish, 
brought it to the table, dug in, and thought, "Eh," 
(or worse, "Yuck"), you probably weren't tasting as 
you cooked. "Home cooks don't taste very often [as 
they cook]," says Seen Lippert, a former Chez 
Panisse chef who now cooks in New York. Lippert 
quickly adds that this also happens in professional 
kitchens, especially when a cook is making the same 
dish for the twentieth time that day and presumes it 
tastes the same. 

When tasting, keep in mind that the flavor of the 
dish will change as the cooking continues. For in- 
stance, you don't want to season the heck out of 
a stew that's to simmer for three hours because you 
find it's not full of flavor after twenty minutes; give 
it some time to improve. Remember, too, that 
seasonings mellow and change as food sits, so if 
you've made something a day in advance, be sure 
to taste it before serving. Molly Stevens also rec- 
ommends tasting your ingredients even before 




20 Always have 
fresh parsley and at least 
one other fresh herb on 
hand. You'll be surprised at 
how fresh herbs lift the flavors 
of everyday foods. 



21 Add a final 
splash of acid 
(vinegar, fresh 
citrus juice) to 

almost any 
vegetable or 
meat dish or fruit 
dessert at the last 
minute to perk up the flavor. 



you start cooking. Are the plums especially sweet. 7 
Is the cheese salty. 7 This preliminary tasting can 
help you later as you evaluate the dish and season 
accordingly. 

Don't be stingy with the salt. Though food 
shouldn't taste salty, going to the opposite extreme 
and using little or no salt in your cooking results in 
food that tastes flat. Even if a recipe suggests an 
amount of salt to use, your ingredients — as well as 
your palate — may be different enough from the 
recipe writer's to necessitate adjustments. 

Add salt — and all seasonings for that matter — a 
little at a time; it's easier to add more than to com- 
pensate for adding 
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too much. 



Joanne McAllister 
Smart is con- 
stantly learning 
how to become a 
better cook as 
an associate 
editor for Fine 
Cooking. ♦ 



22 But add 
wine to a dish 
early in the cook- 
ing and cook off 
the alcohol. Adding 
raw wine to a dish 
just makes it winy. 



23 Warm your 
plates and bowls 
before serving. 

Hot food is better 
than cold. 
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1 5 Grind 
your own spices. 

Spices have the 
most flavor when 
ground just before 
use. 



1 6 Use stock 
instead of water 

in everything from 
rice and pasta to 
deglazing pans 
for quick sauces. 
Stock adds 
remarkable depth 
and richness to the 
simplest foods. 



17 Begin 
checking for 
doneness well 
before the given 
time. You can 
always keep cook- 
ing, but you can't 
undo overcooking. 



1 8 Bake pie 
and tart crusts 
longer than you 
think you should. 

Pastry doughs 
taste much better 
when cooked long 
enough for the 
sugars in the crust 
to caramelize. 
You're after brown, 
not pale blond. 



1 9 Take your 
oven's tempera- 
ture. Ovens can 
vary by as much as 
50°F, so buy an 
oven thermometer 
and get a handle 
on whether yours 
runs hot, cool, or 
dead-on. 



Sauteing— what separates amateurs from pros 



Learn to saute well and your cooking will improve 
dramatically. Why? Not only are properly sauteed 
foods delicious on their own — a well-browned ex- 
terior adds tons of flavor, as well as an appealing 
color — but other cooking methods, such as brais- 
ing and roasting often begin with sauteing or 
searing (a variation on sauteing). Here are a few 
tips that will greatly improve your sauteing skills. 

♦ Dry the food. Before putting the food in the 
pan, pat off excess moisture with paper towels; 
otherwise, the food will steam rather than brown. 

♦ Turn up the heat. The most important factor 
for a good saute is heat — and lots of it. Though a 
restaurant chef may have a few extra BTUs on his 
burner, most home chefs don't even turn the heat 
to high. "People are afraid of heat," notes Gordon 
Hamersley, chef and owner of Hamersley's Bistro 
in Boston, adding, u In our house, the heat is either 
on or off." Put the food in the pan only when the 



pan and the fat in it is searingly hot (but not smok- 
ing). Then modulate the heat so the food is con- 
stantly sizzling but not burning. 

♦ Don't crowd the pan. Be sure you 
can see the bottom of the pan be 
tween the pieces of food. Too 
much food will lower the 
temperature of the pan, 
creating a lot of steam, 
meaning you won't get 
good browning. 

♦ Let the food sit in the 
hot pan before tossing or 
turning it A common mis- 
take is to fidget with the food, 
turning and poking at it constantly. To 
promote browning, leave the food alon 
long as a few minutes for some foods — before you 
move it or flip it. 




-for 



as 



A high flame 
and enough 
room in the pan 

are crucial for 
proper sauteing. 



Books that teach 

There are many wonderful cookbooks 
full of delicious recipes. There are fewer 
books that really teach the whys behind 
the recipes. These are among those that 
do just that. 

♦ Cook it Right, by Anne Willan (Reader's 
Digest), describes clearly and accurately in 
text and photos how food looks, smells, and 
feels when it's perfectly cooked. It also 
includes pictures of under- and overcooked 
foods to better set off the ideal. And, a 



boon for all cooks learning from their 
mistakes, there are many "Quick Fixes" 
for dishes that come out less than perfect. 

Get in There & Cook, by Richard 
Sax (Clarkson N. Potter), proves that 
once the basic cooking techniques are 
mastered, working in the kitchen is fun. 
The book presents a basic repertoire of 
recipes accompanied by questions, 
answers, explanations, variations, and 
digressions. 



♦ The New Making of a Cook, by 

Madeleine Kamman (William Morrow), is 
a huge, comprehensive, yet friendly text 
that explains in detail every technique 
you'll ever need in the kitchen. 

♦ CookWise, by Fine Cooking contrib- 
uting editor Shirley O. Corriher (William 
Morrow), tells why and how things happen 
in cooking. The 230 recipes demonstrate 
the scientific principles that the text ex- 
plains in everyday English. 
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For a Flavor Kick 




Ground spices 
play the main 
role in a rub, 

but herbs, garlic, 
and other fresh 
seasonings are 
great additions. 




Spice rubs flavor 
more than meat. 

Try chicken, fish, or 
vegetables. For dry 
or delicate ingre- 
dients, brush on a 
film of oil to help 
the spices cling. 



Discovering spice rubs was one of my greatest 
culinary epiphanies. Several years back, I 
was reading the newly released Thrill of the Grill 
(by Chris Schlesinger & John Willoughby, William 
Morrow) around the same time that I was spring- 
cleaning my pantry. Confronted with jars upon jars 
of spices left over from singular recipes or experi- 
ments in global cuisine, I suddenly remembered hav- 
ing read a recipe for spice-rubbed chicken. That 
night, I mixed together what seemed like an exotic 
combination of spices, rubbed it onto some chicken 
breasts, and cooked them on the grill. 

I was completely blown away by the striking depth 
of flavor that I got with such a simple technique. Since 
that day, spice rubs have become part of my everyday 
cooking. And no longer do 
spices grow stale in my pantry 
— on the contrary, it seems I'm 
always shopping for more. 

As easy as a marinade, 
but neater and tastier 

A spice rub is, simply, a sea- 
soning mixture that you rub 
onto food before cooking. Tra- 
ditionally, it's made up of dry 
spices, which is why you might 
have also heard it called a dry 
rub. There's nothing new 
about rubs — from Caribbean 
jerked chicken to French 
goose confi t, cooks have long known that the right 
mixture of seasonings rubbed onto meats before 
cooking can transform the simplest food into some- 
thing spectacular. But unlike marinades, basting 
sauces, or finishing sauces, which coat food with a 
complimentary flavor, spice rubs permeate, creating 
complex layers of fl a vor that leave you asking, "What 
makes this taste so good. 7 " 

Besides giving foods deeper fl avor than marinades 
and sauces, spice rubs are much less messy, especially 
on the grill, where oil-based marinades can drip and 
cause flare-ups. I even prefer spice rubs for tough cuts 
of meat, because most marinades have little effect 
on tenderizing the interior (no matter how strong) 
and can even make the surface somewhat mushy. In 
fact the only solution to tough meat is slow cooking, 
and here spice rubs are a real boon — as the low heat 



of the oven or outdoor barbecue coaxes the meat to 
tenderness, the spices mingle with the juices, leaving 
you with a deeply flavored, juicy, and tender treat. 

Rubs are versatile and ripe for improvisation 

While ground or whole spices generally play the 
main role in any spice rub, chopped seasonings such 
as fresh garlic, fresh herbs, citrus zest, nuts, and seeds 
are great additions. It's always wise to start with a 
few rather than many ingredients, or the end flavor 
will become muddled. In fact, one of my favorite 
rubs is the very simplest: I take a single whole spice, 
such as cumin, fennel, or cinnamon; toast it briefly 
to punch up its flavor (I'll get to that shortly), and 
then grind it as fine or as coarse as I like and rub it all 
over a rib steak, a chicken 
breast, or a few pork chops. 

Once you're confident 
with simple blends, go for 
more complexity. Indian cur- 
ries are the quintessential 
spice mixture, so I like to use 
them as a blueprint. Curries 
most often begin with tur- 
meric, cumin, coriander, fen- 
nel seed, peppercorns, and 
chiles, to name a few (which 
fl a vor is dominant depends on 
the curry and the cook) . From 
there, most recipes add a 
warmer, or sweeter, "back- 
ground" flavor to round out the mixture, such as cin- 
namon, nutmeg, mace, allspice, ginger, or cardamom. 
Or, I may take another direction and add an herbal 
note to the mix — dried thyme, sage, oregano, and 
savory are especially good. I've also had great results 
using ground nuts and seeds, as well as ground dried 
mushrooms, which give an earthy background fl avor 
to the Sesame-Ginger Chicken on p. 66. 

When concocting a rub, think geographically. 
A good strategy for combining flavors is to ask yourself 
what seasoning you typically recognize in the partic- 
ular cooking of a region. For example, a Mediterran- 
ean spice rub might contain fennel, mustard seed, 
rosemary, and lavender, whereas an Asian rub might 
have hints of ginger, coriander, sesame, and hot chiles. 

To bring out a rub's full flavor, don't forget the 
salt. Add a little salt to the rub, or season whatever 



Simple spice rubs 
add complex layers 
of flavor to meat, 
chicken, seafood, 
even vegetables 

BY MOLLY STEVENS 
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Rub in the Spices 




you'll be cooking directly with salt. One warning, 
though: if you're planning to rub the food several 
hours before cooking, you should wait and sprinkle 
on a little salt just before cooking. You'll notice that 
the salt draws moisture from meat, leaving the spice- 
rubbed surface slightly soggy, which means you'll 
want to pat the meat dry before cooking and you 
might lose some of the rub. 

Light brown sugar is one of my secret ingredients. 
While too much sugar in a spice rub will cause it to 
burn, a small bit can foster a darker crust and deeper 



flavor, as you'll see in the Spice Rub for Steak or 
Lamb on p. 66. 

A coating of rub can be thick or thin 

You'll see from the recipe yields that follow that I 
like a heavy coating of spice on most foods. Espe- 
cially when it comes to good thick steaks, I love the 
contrast of a crunchy, spicy exterior with the succu- 
lence of the inside. But one of the great things about 
rubs is that they're so adaptable, so it's easy to take a 
different tack with delicate foods. (Continued) 
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Toasting and grinding spices 









Heat a small skillet 
over medium heat 
and toast the whole 
spice, shaking the pan 
occasionally. Toast until 
fragrant and starting to 
darken, 3 to 5 minutes, 
and then take the pan off 
the heat. Pour the spices 
onto a plate to keep them 
from cooking further. 



Iff you're using bay 
leaves, add them to the 
pan at this point and let 

them dry briefly on the 
residual heat of the skillet 
(don't put them back over 
the heat). If you're lucky 
enough to find fresh 
bay leaves, toast them 
until they're dry enough 
to crumble. 



Pour the toasted spices 
into a mortar or a spice 
grinder and grind them 
with the other spices 
and seasonings. Press 
down to crack any harder 
spices such as black 
peppercorns and whole 
allspice, and then work in 
a circular motion to grind 
the spices to a powder. 
Be sure not to overfill the 
mortar. A coarse grind 
leaves you with more tex- 
ture and larger bits of spice 
and seed. A fine grind is 
subtler, and the flavors will 
be moreevenly blended. 




"I love the aromas released from spices as I 
grind them — sometimes they inspire me to change 
the recipe or pick the perfect side dish for it," says 
Molly Stevens. 



♦ For vegetables and anything else that's dry or 
delicate, use a light coating of oil. No matter how 
hard you rub, a spice rub won't cling to the surface of 
a vegetable. To solve this, coat the vegetables first 
with a thin cloak of oil and then roll them in the 
spices. This is a delicious pre -grilling treatment for 
thick slabs of eggplant, summer squash, and onions. 

♦ For tender fillets of fish that may fall apart if 
rubbed too vigorously, such as salmon or halibut, a 
tiny bit of oil first before you apply the spice rub helps 
it adhere, and a sparser coating of the rub itself can 
be a good complement. Less rub will season less in- 
tensely, and for more delicate flavors, a light touch 
works better. 

♦ For chicken, slip a bit of the mixture under the 
skin as well as over the top. This technique not 
only helps crisp the skin, but it also ensures that 
the flavors of the rub come into direct contact with 
the meat. 

Depending on your schedule and on the intensity 
you're after, most foods can be coated with the spice 
rub up to six hours in advance and refrigerated un- 
til you're ready to cook. Remember that the longer 
food sits with a rub on it, the more flavor it will ab- 
sorb from the spices. If you're rubbing in advance, 
hold of f on the salt until it's time to cook. 

Rubs keep for weeks and are handy leftovers 

Dry rubs keep for weeks in a covered jar, and any 
mixtures containing fresh ingredients like garlic or 
herbs will keep in the fridge for a week. Beyond rub- 
bing onto meat, poultry, and seafood, a spoonful of 
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spice rub is great stirred into pilafs, stews, salad 
dressings, and stir-fries. 

Cook rubbed foods all different ways 

I confess to a preference for grilling spice -rubbed 
foods: something about that smoky char-grilled fla- 
vor really hits home with the zesty flavors of a spicy 
crust. But sauteing, roasting, and even braising can 
all work. If you move the food around a bit during 
cooking, such as flipping fish in a saute pan, you may 
lose bits of the spice crust, but don't worry: simply 
deglaze the pan after cooking and use the pan juices 
as a quick sauce. The same applies to bits of rub that 
end up in the roasting pan: the pan drippings will 
create a perfectly complementary sauce. 

And a final word about appearances: leaner cuts 
of meat with a dry rub may not look as succulent and 
juicy after cooking as sauced or marinated meat. 
Recently I served spice-rubbed pork to a few friends, 
and one of them bluntly remarked that it looked as 
dry as jerky. He recanted, however, once he cut into 
it and tasted all the wonderfully juicy, spiced meat. 



Curry-Mint Rub for Jumbo Shrimp 

Some people would say curry powder is a spice mix 
unto itself, but when I use it as a single element, it 
makes this rub all the more complex. I like the zip that 
curry powder gives this rub, which is equally good 
on pork, seafood, or poultry. Yields 1 k cup of rub; 
serves four. 

1 Tbs. toasted ground coriander (if you're using 

whole coriander seed, see the sidebar opposite) 
3 Tbs. finely chopped fresh mint 




Caribbean spices give grilled pork tenderloin an 
irresistible crust. The meat is juicy and succulent. 




% tsp. curry powder 

2 small cloves garlic, minced 

1 tsp. ground ginger 

1 tsp. cracked black or white peppercorns 
Va tsp. salt 

1 Vi lb. jumbo shrimp (about 20), rinsed, shelled 
(tails left on), deveined, and patted dry 

Heat the broiler or prepare a grill fire. In a large 
bowl, combine the coriander, mint, curry powder, 
garlic, ginger, peppercorns, and salt. Toss the shrimp 
with the rub and then thread them onto skewers. 
Broil or grill until just opaque and cooked through, 
5 to 6 min., turning once. 

Caribbean-Style Rub 

for Grilled Pork Tenderloin 

For more surface and crust, butterfly the tenderloin, as 
in the variation on p. 66. If you do, mix a double batch 
of rub so you're sure to have enough. If you don't have 
a mortar and are using ground spices, crush every- 
thing in a small mixing bowl with a wooden spoon 
Yields about 1 k cup of rub, enough for four chops or 
two %- to 1 -pound tenderloins. Serves four to six. 

1 Vi Tbs. ground allspice (if you're using whole 

allspice, seethe sidebar opposite) 

2 dried bay leaves 

3 Tbs. fresh thyme leaves, chopped 
1 Vi tsp. sweet paprika 

Va tsp. ground cloves 
Vs tsp. ground nutmeg 
Scant % tsp. salt 

1 habanero chile (cored, seeded, and ribs removed), 
finely minced 

2 small cloves garlic, minced 

2 pork tenderloins (about 1 lb. each) or 4 pork chops, 
trimmed of fat and silverskin 

Heat a gas grill to medium high, or prepare a char- 
coal grill. If you're using whole allspice, grind it in a 
mortar and pestle to a fine powder. If you're using 
ground allspice, put it in a small mixing bowl. If you're 



A curry-mint rub 
adds punch to 
skewered grilled 
shrimp. The longer 
the rub sits on the 
uncooked shrimp, 
the zingier the 
flavors will be. 
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using fresh bay leaves, toast them briefly to dry. 
Crumble the bay leaves and grind them in the mortar 
with the allspice. Add the thyme and grind a few times 
so the leaves release their essence. Add the paprika, 
cloves, nutmeg, salt, habanero, and garlic; crush or 
grind until well combined. Pat the rub all over the 
meat. Grill uncovered, turning just a few times, until 
the meat is springy when squeezed, 1 8 to 20 min., 
or until an instant-read thermometer reads 1 50°F. 
(The USDA recommends 1 60°F, but I like mine juicier.) 
Transfer the meat to a platter and tent with foil. Let 
rest for 1 min. before serving. 

Butterflied variation — Make an incision down the 
length of the tenderloin, cutting two-thirds of the way 
into the meat and stopping a few inches above the end 
where the tail narrows. Open the tenderloin like a book, 
pressing the meat with the heel of your hand to flatten 
it evenly. The tenderloin should be a uniform %- to 
1 -inch thickness. Repeat with the second tenderloin. 
Pat the rub all over the meat. Grill uncovered until the 
meat is springy when poked, 1 2 to 1 5 min., turning 
halfway through cooking. Transfer to a platter and tent 
with foil. Let rest for 5 to 1 min. before serving. 



Spice Rub for Steak or Lamb 

1 love this rub for steaks on the grill, but it's also great 
with lamb chops. Use whole cumin seed for the best 
flavor. Yields a generous 1 k cup of rub, enough for 
four to six steaks or chops. 

2 Tbs. ground cumin (if you're using whole cumin 
seed, see the sidebar at on p. 64) 

1 Tbs. dried oregano 

1 Tbs. coarsely ground black peppercorns 
1 Tbs. brown sugar, preferably light 
1 Vi tsp. ground cinnamon 
1 V2 tsp. sweet paprika 
1 tsp. salt 

4 sirloin or New York strip steaks (about 8 oz. each), 
about 3 /4 inch thick 




4 



A peppery rub pairs well with beef or lamb, especially when you 
grill the meat. 



Prepare a grill fire. In a small bowl, combine the 
ground cumin, oregano, peppercorns, brown sugar, 
cinnamon, paprika, and salt. Pat the rub all over the 
steaks. Grill the steaks over a medium-hot fire, about 
5 min. per side, or until done to your liking. 




Sesame seeds give these chicken breasts a 
savory, crispy crust. Pulverized dried porcini mush- 
rooms provide earthy depth. 



Sesame-Ginger Rub for Chicken 

This rub works well with sauteed poultry, fish, or pork. 
For the mushrooms, I prefer dried porcini, but you can 
use a mix of dried wild mushrooms. Yields V2 cup of 
rub, enough for four chicken breast halves. 

Va cup sesame seeds 

V2 oz. porcini or other dried mushrooms, ground 

to a powder in a blender (to yield 1 A cup) 
2 tsp. grated fresh ginger 
4 small cloves garlic, minced 

1 tsp. ground coriander 
% tsp. salt 

Pinch cayenne 

4 skinless, boneless chicken breast halves 
(about 6 oz. each), trimmed 

2 Tbs. canola oil 

Heat a small skillet over medium heat and toast 
the sesame seeds, shaking the pan occasionally, 
until fragrant and just starting to brown, 2 to 3 min. 
Immediately transfer to a shallow bowl to prevent over- 
toasting. Add the mushroom powder, ginger, garlic, 
coriander, salt, and cayenne, stirring well to evenly 
distribute the ginger and garlic. Dredge each chicken 
breast in the rub, coating both sides thoroughly. Put 
the oil in a large skillet and set it over medium-high 
heat until the oil is very hot. Brown the chicken breasts 
for 2 to 3 min. on each side. Reduce the heat to 
medium low and cook until the crust is browned, the 
chicken feels firm when you press it, and an instant- 
read thermometer reads 1 60°F, about 1 2 min. 



Molly Stevens is a contributing editor to Fine 
Cooking. ♦ 
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MASTER CLASS 



Making 
Perfect 
Fruit Tarts 



A well-browned crust, a light 
and satiny pastry cream, 
and the ripest fruit — artfully 
arranged — are the keys 

BY FRANQOIS PAYARD WITH JOANNE CHANG 




wz 

% \ I hy is it that you can find plenty of fresh 
V V fruit tarts that look good, but very few that 
actually taste good? Too often you're attracted by 
shiny, colorful fruit and then disappointed by a soggy 
crust, gluey pastry cream, and flavorless fruit. I take 
a lot of pride in the fact that the tarts we make at my 
shop don't share this problem. When a customer 
takes a bite of the tart, it tastes even better than it 
looks — and it looks great. 

I have no real secrets to making my tarts; it's 
more a matter of good technique. Because fresh fruit 
tarts are simple and uncomplicated, it's important 
that every element be prepared with care. With 
something so simple, in fact, each element has to 
be perfect. 

The parts of the tart 

First is a lesson that I try to instill in my pastry cooks 
the very first day they come to work for me. The tart 
shell must be cooked until brown. Not white, not 
pale, not beige, but BROWN. I find that almost all 
novice cooks never cook a tart shell enough; they're 



Make the sweet pastry dough 






Put the butter, confectioners' sugar, salt, 
and vanilla in a food processor; process 
until very soft, smooth, and well blended. 
Sift together the two flours. Add them and 
pulse just until incorporated; the dough 
will look slightly crumbly. Add the egg and 
process again until smooth and creamy. 




Scrape the dough onto 
a lightly floured work 
surface. Divide it and 
shape each half into 
a disk. Wrap each disk 
well in plastic wrap 
and chill for at least 
an hour. (You'll only 
use one disk for this 
tart; freeze the other 
one for up to four 
months.) 
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Roll the dough and line the tart pan 





Continue rolling until the 
dough is a shade more than 
Vb inch thick and very even. 



With a docker or a sharp-tined 
fork, prick the entire surface of 
the dough. 



Let the dough rest at room temperature for 1 to 1 5 minutes so it 
softens slightly. Unwrap it and place it on a lightly floured work 
surface. Roll the dough into a round, using even pressure and turn- 
ing the disk a quarter turn after each pass of the rolling pin. Flour 
the work surface and the dough very lightly as needed. 



too scared to cook it fully, convinced that they will 
burn it. But you must cook a tart shell until it's com- 
pletely brown in order to bring out the warm, sweet, 
buttery taste of the pastry; here I use a sweet dough 
called pate sucree. If you don't bake it long enough, 
then your pastry will have a raw, doughy texture with 
a floury flavor that will sit in your mouth like glue. 

I like to line my pastry shells with a layer of al- 
mond cream, also called f rangipane. The frangipane 
reinforces the bottom of the shell and helps support 
the weight of the fruit; without it, the shell is much 
more likely to break apart. And, perhaps more im- 
portant, it protects the shell from getting soggy from 
the leaking fruit juices and pastry cream. The subtle 
almond flavor of the frangipane doesn't stand out, 
but it's a flavor that's flattering to just about every 
type of fruit. 

A light and creamy pastry cream is one of the key 
differences between a nondescript fruit tart and 



a spectacular one. The role of the cream is to hold 
the fruit in place and to accent its fresh textures and 
flavors. I make a basic pastry cream, but then I 
lighten it with whipped cream to keep it from being 
gluey and dense. The cream is rich tasting, slightly 
billowy, and a delightful foil to the crisp pastry and 
juicy fruit. 

Finally, the fruit you choose for your tart will 
determine whether you end up with a tart that's 
bursting with sweet, juicy flavor or one that's merely 
okay. Select whatever fruits are in season — don't 
just try to replicate what I've done here. In early 
summer, when apricots and strawberries reach their 
perfumy heights, highlight them in your tart. In the 
hot, late summer months, fill your tarts with per- 
fectly ripened peaches, plums, and cherries. During 
the winter, when your selection of fruits is more lim- 
ited, focus on sweet 
and tart apples, juicy 
pears, bright citrus 
fruit, and luscious 
tropicals like mangos 
and pineapples. 

A removable- 
bottom pan is easy; 
a flan ring takes 
more practice 

You can use a regular 
removable - bottom 
tart pan, though I pre- 
fer a French bottom- A straight flan ring gives 
less flan ring (see the your crust a smooth edge 
photo at right). Every and a crisp bottom. 
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Gently roll the dough around the rolling pin and transfer it to a 
9-inch tart pan. With the pricked side of the dough facing down 
now, unroll the dough round and drape it over the pan, taking 
care not to stretch it. 



With your thumb, carefully push the 
dough down into the pan where the 
base and sides of the pan meet, 
and then push the dough carefully 
onto the sides of the pan, pinching 
to make neat, straight upper walls. 



With a paring knife, trim off any 
overhang so the dough doesn't 
extend higher than the pan. 
Chill the lined tart pan for at 
least 1 hour. 



patisserie in France that I know of uses the straight- 
edged flan ring because it makes a cleaner, 
straighter tart whose sides are less likely to buckle 
and fall inward. You can buy these at specialty cook- 
ware shops (see Sources, p. 76), and I recommend 
buying one or two if you make tarts regularly. Be- 
cause they have no bottom, you obviously need to 
have a good sheet pan underneath them. Make sure 
yours is perfectly flat and fairly heavy-duty. For this 
article, I'm using the tart pan because that's what 
most people have. 

Standard components, 

with tasty technical upgrades 

The size of your tart will dictate the thickness of the 
dough. If you're making a large tart, say 10 inches or 
bigger, the shell has to be thicker — almost l A inch — 
to support the greater amount of filling than if you're 
making a bunch of individual tartlets, which can 
manage with a thinner, more delicate crust. 

One more detail about the tart crust: when you 
roll it out, keep turning the disk of dough as you go. 
I give a quarter turn after each roll to make sure that 
the disk is rolling out smoothly and uniformly. By 
regularly turning the disk, you also can make sure 
the dough isn't sticking to the work surf ace. 

I do two things to my frangipane that make a 
crucial difference- First, I make sure the f rangipane 
is nice and fluffy because I want the layer to bake off 
light and tender, not dense and chewy. To do this, I 
start by creaming the butter and sugar really well, 
and then when the cream is finished, I give it a few 
more seconds in the mixer to aerate it and fluff it up. 
I use almond flour (see Sources, p. 76) , which is fine 



Showcasing the fruit 

On most fruit tarts, the fruit is arranged in nice 
patterns on the surface. Maybe some whole 
strawberries or raspberries stand vertically, but 
generally the fruit lies in the same plane as the 
cream. I do things a little differently. I arrange most 
of the fruit so it's standing up in the cream. It looks 
really dramatic, and it lets me create colorful juxta- 
positions of different fruits. 

♦ Play with the shapes. Different shapes — spiky, 
round, angular — add to the beauty of the tart. 

♦ Pay attention to the differ- 
ent "views" you're creating. 
It's a bit like flower arranging. 
If you want to present the tart 
with one side as the "front" 
arrange your fruit so it looks 
best from that angle. If you 
want an all-over view, check 
the different angles as you 
construct the tart. 
.♦ Add a few special touches. 
Apple slices add lots of feath- 
ery texture. I cut a small wedge 
of apple into five or six very 
thin slices and spread them out into a fan. Some- 
times I'll take an apricot half or portion of kiwi, 
score crosshatches on the surface, and then push 
on the skin side so the tiny cubes stick out. Blue- 
berries tossed in confectioners' sugar look great. 
Sprinkle them on as a finishing touch. 




Any kind of 
fruit can look 
beautiful with 
some thoughtful 
arranging. 
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Make the frangipane 




Heat the oven to 325°F. 
Cream the butter with an 
electric mixer until it's light 
and fluffy, about 5 minutes. 
Add the sugar and continue 
to cream well. Add the three 
remaining ingredients — 
ground almonds, flour, and 
yolks — blending well after 
each addition. The mixture 
should be light and fluffy. 





Bake in the heated oven until the shell is 
thoroughly browned on the sides and the 
bottom and the frangipane is a deep gold, 
40 to 50 minutes. Cool the tart, still in the 
pan, on a rack. 



Put the frangipane in a pastry bag with a wide tip and 
pipe an even layer into the chilled tart shell. 



and powdery, to make the frangipane. You can make 
an acceptable substitute by grinding sliced almonds 
in a food processor until very fine. 

The other important point is to spread the fran- 
gipane evenly in the shell so there won't be any 
thick, undercooked spots. You can use a spoon 
to spread it, but I prefer to pipe it in so I'm assured 
that the tart has the same thickness of frangipane 
everywhere. 

Like frangipane, pastry cream is a simple and 
classic filling, and I make a straightforward version, 
but again, I use a couple of tricks to make mine taste 
good and have a light, silky quality rather than the 
familiar pasty feel. At the patisserie, we use a pro- 
fessional French ingredient called flan powder 
instead of flour. It makes a lighter, smoother pastry 
cream with no hint of a starchy taste. In the recipe 
here, however, I use flour, which makes a perfectly 
delicious pastry cream. You must, however, be sure 
to cook it at a boil long enough to cook 
off the raw flour flavor. The other thing 
I do that improves the texture of the 
pastry cream is that, once the cream has 
cooled, I beat it again in the mixer, pref- 
erably with a paddle attachment, to 
loosen it up and lighten it before I fold in 
the whipped cream. 



Once you've taken the time to make each of your 
base components — crust, frangipane, pastry cream 
— as good as they can be, you can start having fun 
with the fruits. But before you start decorating, 
I must re-emphasize that the most important ele- 
ment of a good fruit tart is ripe and flavorful fruit, so 
pick yours carefully. See the sidebar on p. 69 for 
helpful tips on arranging your fruit. 

The fi nal, finishing touch is a light coat of glaze 
to keep the fruit from drying out. Professionals use 
something called nappage (a clear, sweet glaze made 
from glucose and gelatin), but a good home sub- 
stitute is apple jelly or strained apricot preserves. 
A sheer, shiny coat will make your fruit tart look 
elegant and appealing from the moment you finish 
assembling it to the moment the lucky diners bite 
into it. 



Fresh Fruit Tart 

Yields one 9-inch tart (with enough dough for 
another tart); serves six to eight. 

FOR THE PATE SUCREE: 

5 oz. (10 Tbs.) unsalted butter, cut into chunks and 

softened at room temperature 
3 1 /2 oz. ( 3 A cup) confectioners' sugar, sifted 

FINE COOKING 



Want to see 
this in action? 

Check out our video 
on making fruit tarts on 
Fine Cooking's web site 
http://finecooking.com 



Make the lightened pastry cream 



Put it all together 




In a saucepan, heatthe milk 
with the vanilla pod and seeds 
until it steams; let it steep, off 
the heat, for a few minutes. 
In a small bowl, whisk the egg 
yolks, sugar, and flour. Pour 
a bit of the hot milk into the 
yolks and whisk to blend. 



Pour the yolk mixture into the rest of the milk 
and putthe pan back on medium heat, whisk- 
ing constantly and rapidly until the mixture 
boils; let it boil for 1 minute, still whisking, and 
then take it off the heat. Pour the pastry cream 
into a bowl; put a piece of plastic wrap directly 
on the surface of the cream and chill at least 
1 hour. Beat the chilled pastry cream with a 
mixer or a wooden spoon until it's lighter, 
looser, and lump-free. 




Whipthe cream until it holds soft but 
definite peaks. Carefully fold the whipped 
cream into the pastry cream. 




Put the cream into a pastry bag with a wide 
tip and pipe an even layerintothe shell. 



V4 tsp. salt 

Seeds scraped from % vanilla bean, or 1 tsp. 

vanilla extract 
4V2 oz. (1 cup) all-purpose flour 

2 oz. (V2 cup) cake flour 
1 large egg 

FOR THE FRANGIPANE: 

3 oz. (6 Tbs.) unsalted butter, softened 
6 Tbs. sugar 

% cup finely ground almonds 

1 Tbs. all-purpose flour 

2 egg yolks 

FOR THE LIGHT PASTRY CREAM: 
% cup milk 

V4 vanilla bean, scraped, or V2 tsp. vanilla 

extract 
2 egg yolks 
2 Tbs. sugar 
1 Tbs. all-purpose flour 
V4 cup heavy cream 

FOR THE FRUIT: 

A mix of fresh, ripe fruit 

Apple jelly, gently heated until runny 

For the method, read the text and then follow 
the photos and captions starting on p. 67. 

Franqois Payard is the chef -owner of Payard Patis- 
serie & Bistro in New York City. Joanne Chang was 
a pastry cook at Payard Patisserie before becoming 
the pastry chef at Mistral restaurant in Boston. ♦ 




Arrange the fruit in a pretty pattern, placing the pieces upright when 
possible. With a clean pastry brush, coat the fruit with a thin layer of glaze. 
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Basics 



Round 

Cuts from the 
round are lean 
and can be tough, 
so they aren't 
recommended 
for the grill. 



Sirloin 

♦ top butt 
top sirloin 

♦ center cut 

♦ tri-tip (or 
triangle) 

♦ culotte 



Short loin 

♦ porterhouse 
: T-bone 

♦ top loin: 

strip steak, sirloin strip, 
shell steak (or club steak), 
New York strip (or Kansas 
City steak), Delmonico 
< tenderloin (filet mignon) 



Rib 

♦ rib steak 

♦ rib-eye steak 



Chuck 

Steaks cut from the 
chuck can be tasty 
and inexpensive, 
though tenderness 
can vary, so they 
aren't the best 
choice for grilling. 





Flank 

♦ flank steak 



Brisket 

Too tough for 

steaks. 



Choosing tender steaks for the grill 



When shopping for a good 
steak to grill, it helps to 
understand some anatomy. 
The fi rst lesson is that meat is 
muscle, and the relative con- 
dition of the muscle deter- 
mines the taste and tender- 
ness of the meat. A protected, 
little-used muscle such as the 
tenderloin will be tender and 
finely grained with a relatively 
mild flavor, while a stronger, 
well- exercised muscle will be 
tougher and more flavorful. 

The rib 

The rib section begins just be- 
hind the shoulder (or chuck) 
and runs to the bottom of the 
rib cage. Positioned between 
some of the toughest (chuck) 
and most tender (short loin) 



parts of the animal, the well- 
marbled rib meat has a unique 
balance of flavor and tender- 
ness that real beef lovers re- 
vere. This location also means 
that the two ends of the rib of- 
fer rather different steaks. The 
steaks from the end closest to 
the short loin (known as the 
small end) are the tenderest 
and have a neat, well-defined 
eye muscle; steaks from the 
shoulder end (the large end) 
may be slightly tougher, with 
a less well-defined eye. 

The short loin 

The short loin runs from the 
last rib to the top of the hip 
bone, and the only bone in the 
short loin is the backbone it- 
self. Sitting high up on the 



animal, the short loin is one 
of the least exercised muscles 
of all and, therefore, it's the 
most tender. Unlike the rib, 
which has one primary 
muscle, the short loin has two: 
the tenderloin and the top 
loin, separated by the back- 
bone. The top loin is actually 
a continuation of the rib- 
eye muscle and has many of 
the same characteristics. The 
tenderloin muscle, tucked 
beneath the backbone, is 
noticeably more tender and 
fine-grained. A bit of both 
muscles is included in some 
steak cuts. Porterhouse steaks 
have the most tenderloin (at 
least 1 !4 inches in diameter) ; 
T-bones have the least (as 
small as Vi inch in diameter). 



Top-loin steaks are created 
when the butcher first re- 
moves the entire tenderloin to 
sell separately, leaving behind 
only the top-loin muscle. 

The sirloin 

The sirloin is the hip section, 
between the short loin and the 
round, and it comprises 
various muscles config- 
ured around the pelvic 
bone. Several good- 
tasting, moderately tender 
steaks come from the sirloin 
(including the butt end of the 
tenderloin) , but it is difficult 
to generalize since the charac- 
ters of the individual muscles 
differ quite a bit. You'll find 
both boneless and bone -in sir- 
loin steaks; the bone is often 
referred to as the pin, flat, 
round, or wedge bone. Good 
choices for grilling are top 
butt, top sirloin, center-cut, 
tri-tip, triangle, or culotte. 
These cuts are a good value, 
too— often less expensive 
than steaks from the rib or 
short loin. 

The flank 

Unlike the naturally tender 
"middle meats" (rib and 
short loin), flank steak is a 
well-exercised, naturally lean 
muscle from the underside of 
the animal. Easily recognizable 
by its flat, oblong shape and its 
distinctive grain that runs 
lengthwise along the muscle, 
flank may lack tenderness, but 
it more than makes up for it in 
flavor. To prepare good flank 
steak, never cook it beyond 
medium and always slice it 
thinly across the grain to 
make it more chewable. Skirt 
steak, sometimes confused 
with flank steak, is a long, 
thin muscle that's fattier and 
more tender than flank; it 
comes from the plate. 
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Too hot: Don't start cooking if the coals Hot: A very hot fire like this one is fine for Medium hot: When many coals are yellow- 

are still flaming. From this point, they'll take searing steaks. Look for a layer of white brown, the fire is medium hot. Double- 

20 to 25 minutes to reach medium-hot. ash over glowing red coals. check with the "hand test" before you cook. 



How to judge the temperature of your charcoal grill 



Keeping a charcoal grill at a consistent 
temperature is a challenge. The weather, 
the size of the grill, and the fuel you 
use — hardwood charcoal (shown here) 
burns a good 300° hotter than standard 
briquettes — all affect the strength of the 
fire. But you do have some control over 
how hot your fi re is when you start to 
cook. This is important, as the biggest 
mistake grillers tend to make is start- 
ing to cook too soon. For most direct 
cooking, you want a medium-hot fi re, 
though chops and burgers can benefi t 
from higher heat. Fish and vegetables 
require a more gentle, medium heat. 

No matter what you're cooking, 
wait until the flames die before 
starting. Active flames mean the 
charcoal is still igniting and giving off 
a fair amount of smoke. At this stage, 
not only will the flames char the out- 
side of the food without cooking the 
inside, but the smoke is filled with un- 
burned particles of fuel that will make 
your food taste somewhat like smoky 
ashes. (Standard charcoal briquettes also 
give off a lot of unhealthy fumes and 
chemical flavors as they ignite). 

Use your eyes and hands to judge 
the readiness of the fire. After the 



flames subside and the glowing coals are 
covered with a light, white-hot ash (an 
occasional flame may still flicker up) , the 
fire is at its hottest. At this point, set the 
cooking grate in place to heat up; food 
sticks to a cold grill. Also, since the rate 
of cooking is largely determined by how 



HOW HOT IS YOUR GRILL? 




To test the heat, hold your outstretched palm an 
inch or two above the cooking grate. The length of 
time you can stand the heat tells you how hot the 
grill is. The same test can be used for gas grills. 


time palm 
can be held 
over grill 


grill 
heat 


temperature 
range 


less than 1 second 


very hot 


over 600°F 


1 to 2 seconds 


hot 


400° to 500°F 


3 to 4 seconds 


medium 


350° to 375°F 


5 to 7 seconds 


medium-low 


325° to 350°F 



far the food is from the coals, you need 
the grate in place to determine the cook- 
ing temperature. Hot coals burn at up- 
wards of 2,000°F, but it only takes a short 
distance (2 to 6 inches) to temper this 
terrific heat to more manageable cook- 
ing temperatures. The cooking surface 
on a standard kettle grill sits about 
4 inches from the coals; other types of 



grills allow you to raise and lower the 
cooking surface as you like. 

The best test is the "hand test" (see 
the chart at left for the method). If the 
heat forces you to withdraw your hand 
immediately, you have a very hot fire — 
hotter than any standard kitchen broiler. 
For a fire that's less hot, wait 8 to 
10 minutes and test again. When the 
coals have cooled to medium, the 
glowing red bits will be less apparent, 
and many of the coals will have 
turned yellow-brown. 

Each stage of heat lasts about 8 to 
1 2 minutes, but a few tricks can ex- 
tend the time. A fire built with hard- 
wood will cool more slowly. A large, 
thick bed of coals will hold its 
heat better than a small or sparse bed. 
Covering a kettle -type grill will slow 
the burning, or cooling, of the fire 
(leave the bottom vents open a bit to 
keep the fire going) . Without a cover, a 
good-size fire will remain hot enough to 
cook on for 30 to 45 minutes, although 
it will be cooling gradually; covering 
the grill will extend this time to an hour. 

Molly Stevens is a contributing editor to 
Fine Cooking. ♦ 
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Sherbet vs. sorbet 

Recently I overheard a customer at 
my local scoop shop order lemon 
sherbet. All the shop could offer her 
was lemon sorbet, and unfortunately, no 
one behind the counter could explain 
the difference. 

The word sorbet is really just the 
French translation of the English word 
sherbet (often misspelled sherbert). 
Both words (and the Italian sorbetto) 



sherbet 



sorbet 



are derived from the Turkish sharbat, 
a sweetened frozen fruit drink. 

Over the years, however, sorbet 
and sherbet have come to mean different 
things in this country. Today, sherbet 



contains egg whites, milk, or gelatin 
(or a combination) to give it a creamy 
consistency, while sorbet is made 
without gelatin, eggs, or dairy products 
(though it may have pectin or vegetable- 
based thickeners). The changeover 
to sorbet started a decade or so ago 
when savvy marketers started using the 
French word to refer to new, upgraded, 
gourmet ices made with more attention 
to flavor and texture. 
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Flavorings 



The fixings for tapenade 

ustrate the vivid flavors 
of Provence. 




The cuisine of Provence is 
defined by its landscape, 
where olive trees terrace the 
rocky hillsides and thyme, 
sage, rosemary, and fennel 
grow wild, along with juniper 
bushes and bay laurel trees. 
Along the Mediterranean 
coast, anchovies are caught 
and more often than not 
cured in salt, preserving and 
intensifying their flavor. 
These ingredients — along 
with lots and lots of garlic — 
give Provencal cooking its 
bold and vibrant character. 

Often combined with 
tomato, these strong flavors 
are used to create such deli- 
cious, classically Provencal 
recipes as bouillabaisse, rata- 
touille, salade ni^oise, and 
the garlicky mayonnaise 
called aioli (pronounced ay- 
OH-lee) that's found every- 
where in Provence. In fact, 
garlic is so highly regarded in 
Provence that the region 
hosts an annual summer cele- 
bration called Le Grand 
Ai'oli. Villagers gather at com- 
munity tables for a feast of 
locally grown boiled potatoes, 
beets, green beans, carrots, 
and salt cod served alongside 



The Vibrant Flavors 

of Provence Are 
Perfect for Summer 



bowls and bowls of home- 
made aioli. 

But if there were one recipe 
that captures the spirit of Pro- 
vence, I'd vote for tapenade, 
a tangy, full-flavored spread 
made by pureeing olives, an- 
chovies, and capers with 
plenty of olive oil, garlic, a 
squeeze of lemon, and perhaps 
a sprinkling of thyme. Like 
most great Provencal recipes, 
the flavorings are robust but 
not heavy-handed, the ingre- 
dients mixed so that they meld 
without anyone flavor — even 
the garlic — standing out. 

Lavender is adored, but 
more often in the field or as 
a fragrance. One flavoring 
that often gets mentioned as 
important to Provencal cook- 
ing is lavender. Regarded by 
many as a symbol of southern 
France because it blooms so 



beautifully and bountifully 
there, lavender is really used 
more as a fragrance for soap 
and candles than as a culinary 
flavoring. The flower does 
provide the region with its 
wonderful lavender honey, 
and you do find it occasion- 
ally infusing custards and ice 
creams, but mostly at high- 
end restaurants, not at home. 



Dried lavender flowers are 
also featured in the re- 
nowned, eponymous dried 
herb mixture, herbes de Pro- 
vence. But the mix is just as 
often made without lavender, 
reflecting those herbs that 
appear, usually fresh and in 
great abundance, in just 
about every savory dish. 
These include thyme, rose- 
mary, marjoram, and sage. 
You'll almost always find 
lavender among the herbes de 
Provence sold in those cute 
clay crocks, mainly because 
the addition has come to be 
seen (mostly by people out- 
side of Provence) as more au- 
thentically Provencal. And if 
it's just a pinch, so as not to 
make the mixture too floral, 
and if that pretty color makes 
you think of sunny days under 
the azure sky eating rosemary- 
scented lamb chops, grilled 
bread with tapenade, and gar- 
licky green beans, then it's 
fine with me. 

Ethel Brennan } a writer and 
food stylist who lives in San 
Francisco , spent her childhood 
summers in Provence, eating 
homemade goat cheese and 
anchovy pizzas. With her 
mother, Georgeanne, she 
wrote Goat Cheese: Delec- 
table Recipes for All Occa- 
sions (Chronicle). ♦ 



Experiment with the flavors 
of Provence 

♦ Saute eggplant, tomatoes, red peppers, and zucchini with 
garlic and olive oil, and then cook slowly for a classic summer 
ratatouille. 

♦ Stir a finely chopped anchovy fillet and minced garlic into 
a simple vinaigrette for a full-bodied salad dressing. 

♦ Toss penne with grilled fennel, tomatoes, olives, and a 
drizzle of olive oil for a Provencal-inspired pasta. 

♦ Rub a mixture of salt, pepper, finely chopped garlic, and 
rosemary onto tender lamb chops before grilling. 
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Cooking 

SUBSCRIBER 
LIST SERVICE 

Occasionally, we make 
our subscriber list 
available to companies 
whose products we think 
might be of some interest 
to you. If you prefer not 
to receive this mail, just 
send a note with your 
mailing label (or an exact 
copy) to the address 
below. We'll take care of 
the rest. 

Subscriber Service Dept. 

The Taunton Press 
P.O. Box 5506 
63 South Main Street 
Newtown, CT 06470-5506 




Visit the tastiest site on the web. 

www.taunton.com 



File Edit Uieui Go Bookmarks Options Directory Window 



i 



Read articles and tips. 



J 
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Sample 



how to videos. 



Shop for books. 



Post your questions. 



E-mail our editors. 



Order subscriptions. 
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Sources 



Grilling Steaks 

You can buy lump hardwood 
charcoal and hardwood chunks 
from People's Woods in Rhode 
Island (800/729-5800). For 
ancho chiles, try Melissa's 
Specialty Foods (800/588- 
0151). 

Thai Salads 

If you don't live near a grocer 
that stocks Asian ingredients, 
try Anzen Importers (503/233- 
5111), The Spice Merchant 
(800/551-5999 orwww.emall. 
com/spice), or The Oriental 
Pantry (800/828-0368 or 
www.orientalpantry.com). 

Herbs 

For fresh herbs, Aliza Green rec- 
ommends Indian Rock Produce 
(800/882-051 2) in Quaker Town, 
Pennsylvania. Ask for their cata- 
log of herbs and greens. 



Paella 

Shallow steel paella pans can 
sometimes be found in Latin 
American or Hispanic markets. 
Or order them from The Spanish 
Table (206/682-2827) in 
Seattle, which carries paella 
pans in a range of sizes, along 
with bomba rice and many other 
Spanish products. 

Rolling Pins 

For heavy-duty rolling pins, 
French pins, puff-pastry pins, 
slender tapered French pins, and 
rolling pin covers, call Bridge 
Kitchenware (800/274-3435, or 
212/838-1901 in the immediate 
New York area, or bridgekitchen- 
ware.com). Banton makes top- 
quality rolling, French, and 
tapered pins; for where to buy, 
call Woodard & Charles (800/ 
645-8264). Order grooved lefse 



and large and small hobnailed 
hardtack pins, as well as simpler 
pins, from Sweet Celebrations 
(800/328-6722). The-House- 
on-the-Hill stocks spectacular 
springerle pins (630/969-2624); 
a catalog costs $2. 

Spice Rubs 

For top-quality spices, try A 
Cook's Wares (800/915-9788 
or www.cookswares.com), 
Adriana's Caravan 
(800/31 6-0820 or 
www.adrianascaravan. 
com), or Penzeys Spices 
(41 4/679-7207 or 
www.penzeys.com). 

Fruit Tarts 

For almond flour (ground 
almonds), try La Cuisine 
(800/521-1176), New York 
Cake & Baking Company 
(21 2/675-2253), or Almond 



Plaza (800/225-6887). You can 
find flan rings at many well- 
stocked cookware shops, and 
also from La Cuisine, New York 
Cake and Baking (both above) 
and A Cook's Wares (800/91 5- 
9788 or www.cookswares.com). 

Artisan Foods 

The Cowgirl Creamery at Toma- 
les Bay Foods ships handmade 
cottage cheese, as 
well as quark, 
creme frafche, 



fromage blanc, 
and pressed 
cheese layered 
with pepper 
and fresh herbs. 
Call 415/663- 
9335 or visit them 
on the web at 
www. cowgirl- 
creamery .com. 



Emile Henry, 




Clay Magniflque. . . 

EMILE HENRY Burgundy clay ovenware is 
designed to go from your freezer to a hot 
oven to the table. Made in France. 



V™7 



Call 1-302-326-4800 for a retailer near you. 



www. emilehenryusa.com 



EarthStone 



WOOD-FIRE OVENS 



THE ULTIMATE GOURMET APPLIANCE 

FDR TASTY AM) HEALTHY QX)KJNG 
Coil fur u fnx hnxhiirv 

800-840-4915 

1233 N. Highland Ave Los Angeles C A 90038 
www.canhstoneovcns . com 



READER SERVICE NO 20 



BEFORE YOU 
MAKE YOUR MOVE 



Make certain that your 
Fine Cooking follows you. 

Justcall 

1-800-888-8286 

And we'll take care of the rest. 

The Taunton Press, PO Box 5506, Newtown, CT 06470-5506 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF 



CuUsry Arts 

16 month Professional Culinary Arts Program 
Accredited by HCICS and 1)0 approued 
Financial Rid auailable to those mho qualify 
Morning, afternoon and euening classes auailable 

(888) Q00-CHEF 



[6261 403-8490 
ujujuj.scscd.com 




READER SERVICE NO. 9 




Protect Your Issues 
of Fine Cooking 

SLIPC ASES FOR YOUR BACK ISSUES. 

Bound in red leatherette and embossed in 
gold, each case holds up to ten issues of 
Fine Cooking, and costs $8.95 (save: buy 3 for 
$24.95, 6 for $45.95). Add $1.50/case for p&h. 
Outside the continental U.S., including AK and 
HI, add $3.50 each (U.S. funds only). 
PA residents add 7% sales tax. Send your order 
and payment to the address below, or call toll 
free, 1-800-825-6690, and use your credit card 
(minimum $15). 

Jesse Jones Ind., Dept. 95 FC, 499 E. Erie Ave., 
Philadelphia, PA 1 9 1 34. (No P.O. boxes please) 




Sullivan's Olympic 
gold-medal- winning 
Chef-Instructors 
teach their students 
with world class 
culinary experience. 

Accredited 12-18 Month 
Degree Programs 

• Baking & Pastry Arts 

• Culinary Arts 

• Professional Catering 



Sullivan Colle ge 

National Center for Hospitality Studies 
3101 Bardstown Road • Louisville, KY 40205 



READER SERVICE NO. 40 



See ad index on page 80 for reader service number. 



Cook's Market 



FORTUNA'S 



'tut. 



Italian 
SAUSAGES 

• Over 30 Dry Cured Sausages 

• Extra Lean Fresh Rope Sausages 

• Nationally Famous SOUPY™ (Soppresata) 

avail. - Sweet, Mild, Hot, XHot & Nuclear Hot! 

'America's Best "...LA. Times 
"The Best" . . Jay Leno 

Free color catalog of Sausages, Cheeses & Gifts: 

1-800-427-6879 

www.soupy.com email soupy@edgenet.net 



THe Polder* Cooking Thermometer/Timer 



Timer works simultaneously 
with thermometer. 

Presettable alarm 
temperature 
range from 
32°F to 392>F. 
Double Magnet 
for metal surface 
attachment 
AAA battery 




Instant digital readout of 
inner temperature of food 
during cooking. 

Automatic alarm sounds 
desired temperature 
is reached. 
\ Change reading from 
Jafwwiheit to 
Centigrade by a 
switch on the base. 
Recognized as 
one of the 

Good ta(kt(pflH T ™« 

D BUY AWARD) £S^< 

_ y 1995 by Good 
Call (BOO | 43 1 2133 * 245 Housekeeping magazine 

E-miJJ: POLDEflWlREOMLcan 
Writ*: Pnld*r„ Slater Strwl, Prxl Ctwttr, NT 10573 




V 



irBestEver 



Recipe Organizer 

• Easiest, most versatile system 

• Accoiiimodat es 100s of recipes 

• All size/shape clippings, cards 

• Attractive, durable binder 
•Just 816.95 + S&H 



Call toll free to order 
or receive free 
product info. 

1-877-284-1474 

BestEver Products Direct 




El Rey Mexican 
Products Inc. 



YOUR ONE STOP SHOP 
FOR MEXICAN FOOD 

We manufacture, import, and distribute 
the best ingredients for authentic dishes. 

Call 414-273-0118 or shop on line at 
WWW.IWANTMEXICAN.COM 




Real Men & Barbeque with 
Ben Futch Video 

Super Cooker* inventor Ben Futcn shares his 
tips mi technique that wiB tielp you become a 
"Barbeque King* of outdoor cooking. 
Everything from making your own sauce to 
secrets onty the great outdoor cooks know! 

Send $19.95 plus $4.00 Shipping & Handling to. . 

SUPER COOKER 

P.O. Box 1009 A • Lake Park, GA 31636 < Credit Card Orders call toil free... 

1-800-841-7452 

www supercooker com • e-mail: ^tes^upeftnotocom 



COMMERCIAL QUALITY/ SELF-CLEAN I N G/ FACTOR Y DIRECT. 



One appliance; So many uses: 

1. Juicer 6. Blender 

2. Grain grinder 7. Cooker 

3. Dough kneader 8. Ice crusher 

4. Ice cream maker 9. Meat grinder 

5. Food processor 10. Veggie Chopper 
Prepare hot or icy recipes without a stove, 
microwave or freezer! No pots to scrub! 

Call for FREE hmdum* 



»PER 



1-800-848-2649i 



ViTA'Mix Corp. IDept, FC 00699] 

8615 Ushe^ Rc Cf /E-VJL- OH 44138 
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Cook's Market 



See ad index on page 80 for reader service number. 



THE WINE RACK COMPANY 
Manufacturer of Quality 
Custom Wine Cellars, 
Wine Racking Kits 
Wine Accessories & More 
Wine Cellar Design Services Offered 
Free of Charge or Obligation 
Vist Our On-Line Catalog 
http://www.WINERACKS.COM 

For Brochure or To Place Order 

Call Toll Free 1.888.687.2517 



THE FINEST COOKWARE 



O cooh? wares 



Best Products, Prices, Service 
Since 1981 

FREE CATALOGUE 

800-915-9788 
www. cookswares. com 

National 
Cuisinart & KitchenAid Store 



SAVINGS UP TO 40% 

All-Clad, Cuisinart, Calphalon, 
Mauviei, Sitram, Demeyere, Look, 
Bourgeat, Le Creuset Pans. 
Wusthof , Henckels, Lamson, 
Sabatier, Schaaf, Global, 
Messermeister, Kyocera Knives. 
KitchenAid, Cuisinart, Waring, 
Krups Appliances. Kaiser, 
Chicago Metallic, Calphalon 
Bakeware. Chocolate, Spices, 
Oil, Cookbooks, Utensils. 
Much more. Over 4,000 items. 



Baker's Bundle: Kit contains 

2 Parchment Paper Rolls 1 Pastry Cloth Set 
24 9" Round Pan Liners 24 Tube Pan Liners 
24 Square Pan liners 25 ft. Cooking Twine 

2 Reusable Non- Stick Sheets 
Chef Grade Products for the Baker at Home 
800-523-9727 Only $ 37.99 plus S&H 



WORLD'S BEST SMOKER! 


MM 

Wi 


No Water Ceramic 
Cooker Won't Burn, 
Shrink, or Dry Foods! 

SMOKES, GRILLS, BAKES 

I Turkey, Ribs, Steaks, Fish 
Ham , Pizza, Chicken 

BIG GREEN EGG® 


* a — a 


WUCLWHMONT ATLANTA OA 109 1 ft 


LIFETIME 
GUARANTC 




BROCHURE 100-?*>2292 
www.BigGrasnEgg.com/bge 



Culinary Delights Of 
The Mediterranean 

sicily • malta • cyprus 
tunisia • sardinia 

Sample the finest local cuisine. 
Visit wineries, pastry shops and 
local markets. Get cooking tips from local 
chefs. Join an escorted tour, or travel on your 
own with a rental or chauffeur-driven car. 
For details, call 1-800-742-4591. 

Amelia tours 

A The Connoisseurs' Mediterranean. 




Knife Merchant 




Save 
40% 

Wusthof Trident 

3'/i" Pormg knife 
Grand Prix or Class* Style .„ 

Wusthof • Henckels • , 

S£2*60 $24.95 -s&h Best Knives 



Free Catalog T g£ 1-888-616-8800 



World's Largest 
Inventory! 

China, Crystal, 
Silver & Collectibles 

• OUl&New 

• 1 00,000 Patterns 

• 5 Million Pieces 
Buy & Sell 




_ 



Call for FREE lists. 

Replacements, Ltd 

1089 Knox Road, Greensboro, NC r \2() Dept. IK 



1 -800- REPLACE ( 1400*737-5223) 



www.repl(icements.C€mt 



SPICES • TEAS • COFFEES 
SPECIALTY ITEMS 



RAFAL 
SPICE 

COMPANY 



FREE 70 PAGE 

CATALOG 
1 800 228-4276 

(313) 259-6373 



2521 RUSSELL STREET 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 48207 



The Original Italian 
Wood-Burning Oven 




• Ft* .mr hemic pizza, 
bread.%, roasting, grilling 
6i braising 

• Residential /Commercial 

• Indoor & outdoor use, 

• Assemble on-site kits. 



G9® 



CNAINI 



IMPORTS, llc « 



lull Free m$m 7 720* www. m u gfuini. m 



- Bargain - 
Books 

• Save up to 80% on recent publish- 
ers' overstocks. Save 30% or more 

on current books and best sellers! 

• Cookbooks galore, plus Gardening, 
Health & Fitness — over 60 subject areas. 

• America's biggest bargain book selection. 

Free Catalog 
1-800-677-3483 

^HAMILTON Falls Village, CT06031-500^J 



|| Publish Your 
i Cookbook 

W^SjI^ For Fun or Profit! 

^\ m * Organizations 

^ * Churches/Schools 

llL;¥*% ' Famili " 

Hi 1 ?00 Minimum Order 



Call For FREE Cookbook Information 

1-800-445-6621, ext. 9706 

http:/ /morriscookbooks.com 
Cookbooks by Morris Press 

P.O. Box 2 1 1 • Kearney, NE 68848 



market 




3E Market brings you an enticing 
selection of Italian, Greek and other 
Mediterranean foods and products. 

1-800-333-5548 
www.3Emarket.com 



AGA Cookers 



All cast iron contruction for better 
tasting food. Two sizes. Ten porcelain 
enamel colors. Three types of fuel. 
Send $2 for 16 page color brochure. 
Classic Cookers 

90-6196 Lower Bamett Hill 

Middlesex, VT 05602 ■ 802 223 3620 




OOO 



Distinguished Single-Estate Teas 
Exquisite Blends 

Black Green Oolong White 

Fine Tea &c Teawares from $3 to $160 
Yixingware Creamware <w Stoneware 
Camellia Sinensis plants for sale (with instructions) 



i» Honorable Jane Company 



Free Catalog co 888-743-1 966 Toll-free 
v.Konorable jane.com Box 35C Potter Valley CA 95469 



Reach your best potential 
customers in Fine Cooking's 
Cook's Market. 

For details, call: 
1-800-926-8776, ext. 543. 

fine 

Cooking 

FOR PEOPLE WHO LOVE TO COOK 
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FINE COOKING 



See ad index on page 80 for reader service number. 



Cook's Market 



Call for your FREE CATALOG 
of Professional Cookware, 
1 Cutlery, and Gourmet Kitchen 

*t£**^\ Accessories, 




Purveyor o f the World's Finest Teas 

1-800-234-8327 garden-fresh, loose tea 

P.O. BOX 159-F* UPTON, MA 01568 



Lacanche 

ii sirmus French range for serious chefs. 




Protect Your Issues of 

Fine Cooking 

SLIPCASES FOR YOUR 

GBACK ISSUES. Bound in 
red leatherette and embossed 
in gold, each case holds up to 
ten issues of Fine Cooking, 
and costs $8.95 (save: buy 3 
for $24.95, 6 for $45.95). Add 
$1.50/case for p&h. Outside 
the continental U.S., 
including AK and HI, add 
$3.50 each (U.S. funds only). 
PA residents add 7% sales 
tax. Send your order and 
payment to the address below, or call toll free, 1 -800-825- 
6690, and use your credit card (minimum $15). 

Jesse Jones Ind., Dept. 95 FC, 499 E. Erie Ave., 
Philadelphia, PA 19134. (No P.O. boxes, please) 




Great News! 



/~>< fine 

Cooking 

is now online. 

Come visit our website. 



www.taunton.com 



FINE MIXES FOR SERIOUS COOKS 



EXTRA HEARTY BREAD MIXES - 
Buttermilk, Whole Wheat, Rye, Salt 
Rising, Italian, Black Rye. Also good flavorful Biscuits, 
Muffins, Doughnuts, Pancakes, Cookies, and Cakes. 
NO ARTIFICIAL PRESERVATIVES. 12 OR 24 0Z. PACKAGES. Free Catalog. 

fjcA/lt^Mlt Dept FC ' 1231 Mad,son Hi " Rd - 



Rahway NJ 07065 • (732) 382-3010 



CUCINAMIA 



ITALIAN COOKWARE 

Our Family Tradition /nice 1906 

Pasta Machines 
Pizzelle Irons 
Ravioli Makers 
Cheese Graters 
Spaghetti Bowls 

...48 pages 

Cher 500 items 
Call Today lor Free Catalog 

1-800-766-0300 




Award Winning 
Single Estate 
Coffees from 
New England's 
Premier 
Specialty 
Coffee Roaster 

Call for our 
Newsletter 
or visit us at 
www.armeno.com 

75 OTIS STREET 
NORTHBOROUGH, MA 01 532 





VacMaster SVP-« 

Affordable Commercial Vacuum Packaging 
Only 8539 

> Extend Shelf Life ^ 4 mil Heavy Duty Freezer Bags 
>- Prevent Freezer Burn are Boilable and Mierowavable 

> Lower Food Costs > Made in the TJ6A 

> Buy Food at Volume Prices > USD A, ETL Approved 

For a free catalog and suggested uses, 
call 1-800-821-7849, ext. 14 
Fax 816-761-0055 3£ v S5J9 + S/H 



CULINARY 

ADVENTURES 

Join us in Tuscany or Provence 

for an exceptional culinary vacation. 
Savor the pleasures of these historic regions 
while staying at a luxurious villa. Enjoy 
hands-on cooking classes, wine tasting, 
touring and much more... 

Rhode School of Cuisine 
Color Brochure 800.447.1311 



CooTc 



OQk'\r 
•Kettle 



Barbecue perfection 
in a cast iron kettle... 




• Cast-iron construction & kettle shape for efficiani 
cooking. Slow smoke 12 hours without adding fuel 

• Cast-iron grill heats fast & sears in juices and 
flavors. 

• Four durable cast-iron Cook N Kettle models. 

• Versatile... Grill, roast, barbecue, slow smoke 
and rotisserie. 

6420 S. 66th Street, Lincoln, NE 68516 Ph 402-423-2367 




The Internet Kitchen 

www.your-kitchen.com 
or, Toll Free: 888-730-0199 

Your source for quality products 
and great service. 



Harckto-FInd Tools & Supplies 

for creative Bakers 

cake decorating - baking 
candymaking • food gifting 

Including essential equipment, tools, 
baking pans, candy molds, specialty ingredients, 
packaging, how-to books &. videos. 

FREE 

The Foodcrafter's Supply Catalog 

Call or visit our website today! 

Kitchen Krafts 

PO Box 442-FN6 
Waukon, 1A 52172-0442 
1-800-776-0575 
Website: www.kitchenkrafts.com 



An Outdoor VVok? What a Great |dea! 
it's perfect for the backward 
W'th i 50,000btus, 
~Pbe ff)izz\cr can 
whip up tender-crisp 
stir-frt) with tjour garden 
fresh veggies, spicy fajitas 
blackened dishes ancTmore! 
You'll both be a big hit at 
Ljour next cookout! ]~or more 
info or to order cal' 

1-SSS-STIRfRY 

www.thesizzler.com 




: Learn COOKING AT HOME 

I Learn to prepare meats, poultry, fish, vegetables, 

I fruit, desserts and much more. Plus, great gourmet 
recipes' Learn the secrets and techniques of food 
preparation and serving. Diploma awarded. FREE 
I BROCHURE des cribes opportunities. No salesme n. 

Write or call today! 1-8 00-326-9221 
I Lifetime Career Schools, Dept. FT 0869 , _ 

" „ , ,. Accredited Member, distance ■ 
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Classifieds 



The CLASSIFIED rate is $6.00/word, minimum 1 5 
words. Payment must accompany order. Please call 

I -800-926-8776, ext. 543, FAX 203-426-3434, or 
write Fine Cooking Adv. , Box 5506, Newtown } CT 
06470-5506. August/ 'September 1999 deadline is 
May 14, 1999. 

APPAREL 

UTILITY APRON, GREAT FOR COOKS! 

Comfortable fabric, flame retardant, waterproof, 
easy to clean. 28"W 42"L, white. One size fits all. 
$29.95 including s/h. MO or cashier's check. 
GENEVA & K'S UPHOLSTERY, Rt.4 Box 298, 
Bank St., Waverly, VA 23890. 1-804-834-8719. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

TASTE OF GOURMET - Fine food party plan. 
Delicious ways to enjoy food and earn money. 
1-800-722-8931. 

PRESENT QUALITY KITCHEN TOOLS 

through in-home demonstrations. Independent 
Director Karan Radcliffe with THE PAMPERED 
CHEF® (800) 289-0920. 

EASY WORK! EXCELLENT PAY! Assemble 
products at home. Call toll free 1-800-467-5566 
ext. 1007. 



COOKING VACATIONS 

EXCLUSIVE ITALIAN CULINARY TRAVEL 

experiences: Tuscany, Umbria, Amalfi Coast. Cook- 
ing classes. Small groups. Call GABRIELE'S 
TRAVELS TO ITALY, 888-287-8733. 
www.cookinginitaly.com 

GOURMET/SPECIALTY FOODS 

VIDALIA SWEET ONIONS: Order onions and 
onion products. Free Catalog. PLANTATION 
SWEETS, 1-800-541-2272. Internet 
www.plantationsweets.com 

WATKINS PRODUCTS AVAILABLE . Excep- 
tional quality vanilla, extracts, cinnamon, pepper, 
gourmet herbs and spices. Since 1868. FREE CAT- 
ALOG 1-800-484-6676, ext. 4812. 

NATIVE AMERICAN BLUECORN Pancake 
Mix and Muffin Mixes, Smoked Salmon, Wild Rice, 
Indian Fry Bread Mix, Green Chile Stew, Coffees 
and Native Teas. Gif t Sampler Boxes. Catalog: 
1-888-867-5198. www.cookingpost.com 

DELICIOUS SAUCES PERFECT FOR 
GRILLING! Specialty oils, vinegars, condiments, 
seafood, teas, gift baskets, recipes. 
www.gourmetreats.com Catalog 309-463-2033. 



BUFFALO MEAT. FEATURING TATANKA 
BURGERS (ground buffalo). Steaks and roasts. 
All natural, grass fed. BIGHORN BUFFALO 
COMPANY, Buffalo, WY 1-307-684-8600. 
www.bighornbuffalo.com 

FREE CATALOG: Spices, herbs, tea, potpourri, 
450+ products. Since 1973. West: (800) 227-4530; 
East: (800) 316-7965. www.sfherb.com 

INSTRUCTION 

LEARN COOKING AT HOME. Home Study 
program teaches selection, preparation, serving of 
safe to eat, appetizing and nutritious foods. Many 
great recipes too! Call 1-800-326-9221 or write 
LIFETIME CAREER SCHOOLS, Dept. FTO8X9, 
101 Harrison St., Archbald, PA 18403. 

OUTDOOR COOKING 

WOOD FOR BBQ & GRILLING. 8 kinds 
wood logs, chunks & chips. Shipped UPS. 
MC/Visa. AMERICAN WOOD PRODUCTS 
1-800-223-9046; FAX 913-648-8019. 

LEARN FROM EXPERTS. Grilling, smoking, 
barbecuing information and products. GRILLING 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
www.grillinginstitute.com 
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6 The Chef's Collection, p. 79 

56 The Internet Kitchen, p. 79 

18 The Silver Queen, p. 23 
1 3 The Sizzler, p. 79 

The Spanish Table, p. 23 
62 The Wine Rack Co., p. 78 

3E Market, p. 78 
36 Upton Tea Imports, p. 79 
26 Vacmaster, p. 79 

Vita-Mix, p. 77 

Western Culinary 
Institute, p. 15 
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FINE COOKING 



Index 



RECIPES 

COVER RECIPE 

Fresh Fruit Tart, 70 

DESSERTS, CAKES & 
PASTRY 

Frangipane, 7 1 

Fresh Fruit Tart, 70 

Icebox cakes 

Coffee & Cream, 53 
Ginger-Mascarpone, 54 
Lemon-Caramel, 54 

Light PastryCream, 7 1 

Pate Sucree, 70 

MAIN DISHES 

Fish/Shellfish 

Curry-Mint Rubbed Jumbo 

Shrimp, 65 
Pesto-Crusted Salmon, 82 
Shrimp & Pomelo Salad, 38 
Meat 

Caribbean Rubbed Grilled Pork 

Tenderloin, 65 
Grilled steaks 

Flank, 34 

Porterhouse, 33 

Rib-Eye, 32 
Spice-Rubbed Steak or Lamb, 66 
Thai Beef Salad, 37 
Poultry 

Paella, 50 

Sesame-Ginger Rubbed 
Chicken, 66 



Vegetable 

Eggplant & Tomato Gratin with Mint, 
Feta <S?Kalamata Olives, 27 

Red Potato & Tomato Gratin with 
Leeks, Gruyere & Rosemary, 29 

Southern Thai Rice Salad, 36 

Zucchini & Summer Squash Gratin 
with Parmesan & Fresh Thyme, 28 

RICE 

Paella, 50 

Southern Thai Rice Salad, 36 

SALADS 

HerbSalad,44 
Shrimp & Pomelo Salad, 38 
Southern Thai Rice Salad, 36 
Thai Beef Salad, 37 

SAUCES, CONDIMENTS 
& SEASONINGS 

Ancho Chile Harissa, 34 
Creamy Herb Dressing, 45 
Five-Spice Rub, 34 
Herb Butter, 45 
Roquefort Butter, 33 
Sesame-Soy Sauce, 34 

SIDE DISHES 

Eggplant & Tomato Gratin with Mint, 
Feta (SfKalamata Olives, 27 

Red Potato & Tomato Gratin with 
Leeks, Gruyere & Rosemary, 29 

Zucchini & Summer Squash Gratin 
with Parmesan & Fresh Thyme, 28 



TECHNIQUES 

arranging fruit, 69 

baking at high-altitudes, 1 2 

browning pastry, 67-68 

building a fire for grilling, 31-32, 73 

carving a porterhouse, 33 

chopping herbs, 41 

cooking fresh beans, 2 1 

deep-frying herbs, 42 

grilling steaks, 32-33 

judging heat ofgrill, 73 

layering textures and flavors, 35-36 

lining a tart pan, 68-69 

sauteing 

basic technique, 61 
ingredients for paella, 49 

shelling and "stringing" fresh 
beans, 2 1 

steaming, about, 16-17 

storing herbs, 41,42 

INGREDIENTS 

bay leaves, toasting, 64 
beef steaks 

for grilling, 72 

judging doneness, 32 

marbling in, 30 
bomba rice, 47 
chicken, spice-rubbed, 64 
coconuts, preparing, 39 
cookies for icebox cakes, 52 
fava beans, 20-21 



fish, spice-rubbed, 64 
frangipane, 69-70 
beans, string and shell, 20-2 1 
herbes de Provence, 74 
herbs, fresh, 40-45 
pastry cream, 70-7 1 
pesto, 44, 82 

Provencal ingredients, 74 
rice for paella, 47 
saffron, toasting, 50 
salt,60 

in spice rubs, 62-63 
sofrito, 48 

sorbet vs. sherbet, 73 

spice rubs, 62-66 

spices, toasting and grinding, 64 

Thai ingredients, substitutes, 38 

vegetables, spice-rubbed, 64 

TOOLS & EQUIPMENT 

flan rings, 68-69 
gratins, 25 

molds for icebox cakes, 52 

paella pans, 49-50 

pot racks, where to hang, 12 

rolling pins and covers, 55-57 

steamers, 16-17 

tart pans, 68-69 

SOURCES 

See Sources, p. 76 



Nutrition Information 



Recipe (analysis per serving) 


Page 


Calories 


Protein 


Carb 




Fats (g) 




Choi 


Sodium 


Fiber Notes 






total 


from fat 


(9) 


(9) 


total 


sat 


mono poly 


(mg) 


(mg) 


(9) 




Eggplant & Tomato Gratin 


27 


270 


180 


7 


18 


20 


5 


1 1 


3 


20 


620 


5 


Vs recipe 


Zucchini & Summer Squash Gratin 


28 


200 


1 20 


9 


12 


14 


4 


8 


1 


10 


540 


3 


Vs recipe 


Red Potato & Tomato Gratin 


29 


280 


160 


10 


23 


18 


6 


10 


1 


25 


420 


3 


Vs recipe 


Grilled Rib-Eye 


32 


510 


250 


59 


2 


28 


10 


13 


1 


170 


1590 


1 


Va recipe, no butter 


Roquefort Butter 


33 


90 


80 


1 





9 


6 


3 





25 


125 





per tablespoon 


Grilled Porterhouse 


33 


600 


430 


39 


2 


48 


20 


25 


2 


130 


1630 





Va recipe, no harissa 


Ancho Chile Harissa 


34 


60 


50 


I 


3 


5 


1 


3 


1 





75 


1 


per tablespoon 


Grilled Flank Steak 


34 


300 


150 


35 





17 


6 


7 


2 


90 


350 





Va recipe, no rub or sauce 


Five-Spice Rub 


34 


5 








1 

















480 





per teaspoon 


Sesame-Soy Sauce 


34 


50 


40 





2 


4.5 


0.5 


2 


2 





130 





per tablespoon 


Southern Thai Rice Salad 


36 


390 


100 


13 


65 


1 1 


8 


1 




15 


860 


6 




Thai Beef Salad 


37 


460 


70 


23 


69 


8 


3 


3 


1 


40 


940 


4 




Shrimp & Pomelo Salad 


38 


480 


140 


22 


61 


1 6 


3 


7 


4 


115 


400 


3 




Herb Salad 


44 


20 





3 




















15 


1 


per cup 


Creamy Herb Dressing 


45 


110 


100 


1 


1 


11 


2 


3 


6 


10 


170 





about 3 tablespoons 


Herb Butter 


45 


35 


35 








4 


2.5 


1 


0.5 


10 


50 





per teaspoon 


Paella 


50 


590 


1 60 


27 


86 


18 


3 


1 1 


2 


55 


780 


1 1 




Ginger-Mascarpone Icebox Cake 


53 


500 


310 


6 


43 


34 


19 


12 


2 


90 


280 


1 




Coffee & Cream Icebox Cake 


53 


380 


240 


4 


33 


26 


1 4 


9 


2 


75 


300 


1 




Lemon-Caramel Icebox Cake 


54 


460 


290 


5 


41 


32 


1 8 


10 


2 


230 


1 25 


1 


w/o blueberries 


Curry-Mint Rubbed Jumbo Shrimp 


65 


120 


15 


25 


2 


1 .5 


0.5 


0.5 


0.5 


225 


410 


1 




Caribbean Grilled Pork Tenderloin 


65 


200 


50 


32 


3 


6 


2 


2 


1 


90 


360 


1 


Ve recipe 


Spice Rubbed Steak or Lamb 


66 


240 


80 


34 


4 


8 


4 


4 


1 


100 


460 


1 


Va recipe 


Sesame-Ginger Rubbed Chicken 


66 


310 


140 


37 


5 


15 


2 


7 


5 


95 


520 


2 




Fresh Fruit Tart 


70 


550 


330 


8 48 


37 


18 


14 


3 


210 


100 


2 


Vs tart w/o fruit 


Pesto-Crusted Salmon 


82 


500 


300 


37 


13 


33 


5 


19 


7 


95 


770 


2 















The nutritional analyses have been calculated by a registered dietitian at The Food Consulting Company the calculations. Optional ingredients and those listed without a specific quantity are not included, 
of San Diego, California. When a recipe gives a choice of ingredients, the first choice is the one used in When a range of ingredient amounts or servings is given, the smaller amount or portion is used. 
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Quick & Delicious 




Dress up Salmon with an 

Easy Pesto -Breadcrumb Coating 



This salmon dish looks and 
tastes like you spent a lot 
of time on it, but it's really a 
snap to make. It's the perfect 
dish for an impromptu dinner 
with friends because you can 
easily pull it together after a 
long day at work. 

For the freshest salmon, 
buy one large fillet and cut it 
into individual pieces yourself 
The only other prep the fish 
needs is removing the pin 
bones, which you can easily 
find by running your finger 
along the top of the fillet. 
Using clean tweezers, small 

82 



pliers, or your thumbnail and 
finger, remove the bones one 
at a time by pulling them 
straight up. 

Make the pesto and the 
breadcrumbs right in your 
food processor. If you have 
fresh breadcrumbs on hand, 
use those; otherwise, it takes 
about ten seconds to throw a 
few pieces of bread into the 
processor and pulse. Leave 
some of the crumbs behind in 
the machine (they give the 
pesto body) and save some 
to sprinkle on the fish for a 
crunchy coating. 



An orange*butter sauce 
takes this dish to another 
level of elegance. Although 
the salmon and pesto are 
great on their own, a quick 
orange -accented butter sauce 
makes the dish feel even more 
special. To make the sauce, 
heat one cup of (preferably 
fresh) orange juice over 
medium-high heat until it's 
reduced by half. Add about 
two tablespoons of dry white 
wine — you can drink the rest 
of the bottle with dinner — 
simmer for a few seconds, and 
whisk in about four table- 



spoons of cold butter, a table- 
spoon at a time. Season the 
sauce with salt and white pep- 
per and ladle it around the fin- 
ished fish. I like to serve this 
salmon with sauteed spinach. 

Pesto-Crusted 
Salmon 

You can play with the flavor 
of the pesto by replacing half 
of the basil with parsley or 
cilantro. Serves four. 

3 slices white bread 
1 Tbs. pine nuts 

1 small clove garlic, finely 

chopped 
Salt and freshly ground black 

pepper 

4 cups lightly packed fresh 
basil leaves 

Vz cup olive oil; more for the 
pan 

4 boneless salmon fillets 
(about 6 oz. each) 

Pulse the bread in a food 
processor to make bread- 
crumbs. Remove about Vi cup 
of the crumbs and reserve 
them. Add the pine nuts, garlic, 
1 tsp. salt, and 1 A tsp. pepper 
to the crumbs in the food 
processor and pulse. Add the 
basil and process again. With 
the motor running, add the 
olive oil in a slow stream, stop- 
ping occasionally to scrape 
down the sides of the bowl, 
until the pesto is spreadable. 

Heat the oven to 400°F. 
Brush a small baking sheet 
with oil, put the fillets on it, and 
season them with salt and 
pepper. Spread a Winch layer 
of the pesto evenly over the 
top of each fillet. Sprinkle the 
reserved breadcrumbs over 
the pesto. Bake until the 
salmon is cooked — it should 
just start to turn opaque, with 
a trace of bright orange in the 
middle — and the topping is 
lightly browned, 1 to 15 min., 
depending on the thickness 
of the fish. 

Rick Moonen is the executive 
chef and a partner of Oceana 
in New York City. ♦ 
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Artisan Foods 



Crafting Curds and Whey 



Most of us probably think of cottage 
cheese as a prosaic supermarket staple, 
but at the Cowgirl Creamery in Point 
Reyes Station, California, cheesemaker 



and co-owner Sue Conley raises it to a 
fine art, transforming milk into sweet, 
creamy curds. 

The milk, which is from the Straus 
Family Dairy, a small, family-run farm 
nearby, is delicious, "like a single- 
vineyard wine," says Conley, be- 
cause it comes from the same 
small herd of cows that grazes 
the same land throughout 
the year. "People who don't 
like cottage cheese change 
their minds when they taste 
ours," Conley smiles. 
It's cooking that sets cottage 
cheese apart from other fresh 
cheeses; cottage cheese curds need 




Hands-on and small-scale, the Cowgirl 
Creamery turns out prize-winning cheese. 

both gentle cooking and gentle stirring 
("kind of like making soft scrambled 
eggs," says Conley). The stirring is cru- 
cial so that the curds don't get big, hard, 
and clumpy. Large-scale dairies use 
huge rotary blades, which don't give the 
tender, delicate result that comes from 
cutting and stirring curds by hand — as 
it's done at the Cowgirl Creamery. 





Skim milk is pasteurized, a high-acid culture 
(similar to buttermilk's) is added, and curd-forming 
begins. Curds take 1 2 to 15 hours to coagulate; 
Conley then cuts them with a wire curd slicer. While 
large-scale dairies make up to 150,000 pounds of 
cottage cheese a day, Conley works in much smaller 
batches — a big day at the Cowgirl Creamery is 
1 50 pounds of cottage cheese. 



Slow, gentle cooking gives this 
cottage cheese its complex flavor. 
During cooking and stirring, the 
whey separates from the curds, 
starting out milky white and 
turning yellow as the cooking 
progresses. After cooking, the 
whey is poured off and the curds 
are washed twice to further firm 
them and to rinse away any bitter 
whey flavor. 




Conley dresses the curds with 
"clabbered" cream, a mixture of milk 
and cream that has been cooked 
and cultured to bring out the sweet- 
ness and tang that's natural to top- 
quality milk and cultures. Stabilizers, 
which can make cottage cheese 
gummy, are never used. Now the 
clabbered cottage cheese is ready 
to be hand-packed and savored. 



